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Hard 
Times 
Close  TL's 
Unique 
Sizzler 

by  Bao-Cuong  Pham 

After  five  years  of  operating  in 
the  red,  the  Sizzler  steakhouse 
at  Eddy  and  Leavenworth 
streets  closed  its  doors  for  good  on  June 
30,  doused  by  the  Ttxent  recession,  the 
1989  earthquake,  and  neighborhood 
problems. 

"It  has  never  made  a  profit  in  the  five 
years  it  was  here,"  said  Richard  Living- 
ston, administrator  at  Reality  House 
West,  the  nonprofit  organization  that 
operated  the  Sizzler.  "We  no  longer  had 
the  capability  to  keep  it  going.  It  could 
not  attract  (enoughl  customers  to  be 
profitable." 

As  a  franchise  restaurant  operated 
by  a  nonprofit  organization,  the 
Tenderloin's  Sizzler  was  unique  in  the 
nation.  Twenty-five  different  founda- 
tions and  corporations  supported  the 
steakhouse,  which  was  envisioned  as 
eventually  subsidizing  low-cost  hous- 
ing on  the  building  floors  above  the 
restaurant  in  the  Cadillac  Hotel,  also 
conlinued  on  pa^  70 


Phott)  Phil  Heatl 

Stand  Down  participant  Herman  MKchetl,  an  army  paratrooper  in  the  Vietnam  War,  believes 
the  U.S.  government,  cHizens,  and  vets  all  share  responsibility  for  the  plight  of  Vietnam  Vets. 

'Stand  Down'  Spotlights 
Vietnam  Vets'  War  at  Home 


by  BUI  Kisliuk 

On  June  28,  with  the  canvas  doors 
of  Army  tents  flapping  in  the 
swirling  mist  near  Hunters 
Point,  dozens  of  veterans  organizations, 
social  service  agencies,  and  other  con- 
tributors kicked  off  Project  Stand  Down, 


Starved  for  Medicine  and 
Food,  Cambodia  Sends 
Orphans  to  United  States 


by  Sara  Colm 

A United  States  embargo  on  trade 
and  economic  aid  to  Cambodia 
has  forced  that  country  to  start 
sending  malnourished  and  ailing  or- 
phans to  other  countries  for  adoption, 
according  to  two  officials  from  Cambo- 
dia who  visited  the  Bay  Area  in  July. 

Chea  San,  director  of  sodal  services 
in  Phnom  Penh,  and  Chan  Harann 
Vaddey,  director  of  a  Phnom  Penh 
orphanage,  travelled  to  the  United  States 
last  month  to  visit  Cambodian  children 
recently  adopted  by  American  families. 

The  Cambodian  officials  were  es- 
corted by  Dr.  Daniel  Susott  of  the  Worid 
Family  Hawaii  Foundation,  which  has 
arranged  the  adoptions  of  62  Cambo- 
dian children  in  the  United  States. 

At  an  informal  talk  hosted  by  the 
University  of  San  Francisco  School  of 
Law  on  July  12,  Susott,  San,  and  Vad- 
dey were  all  sharply  critical  of  the  bng- 
standing  U.S.  embargo  against  both 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  which  was 
made  even  more  restrictive  in  1975  when 
the  United  States  withdrew  in  defeat 
from  Indochina. 

"Camlxxiia  has  been  brought  to  its 
knees  economically  because  of  the 
embargo,"  Susott  said.  "Children  are 
dying.  The  people  who  suffer  from  the 
embaj;go  are  those  least  able  to  fend  for 
themselves." 


Maryland  resident  Marion  Edey  travelled  to 
Cambodia  in  September  1990  to  pick  up  her 
adopted  child,  Phiyorn  Morgan  Edey. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  children  in 
Cambodia  die  before  the  age  of  five 
because  of  easily  preventable  diseases 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  health  care, 
according  to  David  Elder,  director  of 
Southeast  Asia  Programs  for  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee,  which 
has  worked  in  Southeast  Asia  since  the 
1960s. 

The  embargo  and  other  US.  Com- 
msrce  Depaitmsnt  restrictions  on  "trad- 
continuai  on  page  7 


a  weekend-long  event  to  benefit  home- 
less veterans  and  their  families. 

Approximately  600  vets  spent  the 
weekend  of  June  28-30  in  tents  set  up  on 
the  football  field  at  Woodrow  Wilson 
High  School,  using  the  school  facilities 
to  eat,  shower,  and  connect  with  a  wide 
array  of  sodal  services,  which  included 
on-the-spot  medical  treatment,  coun- 
seling, and  job  and  housing  referrals. 

Spearheaded  by  Swords  to  Plow- 
shares and  the  Berkeley  Veterans  As- 
sistance Center,  the  event  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  Bay  Area.  Sintilar 
veterans'  gatherings  have  been  held  in 
Boston  and  San  Diego,  and  organizers 
hope  to  bring  Stand  Down  to  every 
major  American  city. 

In  military  lingo,  "stand  down"  re- 
fers to  an  area  for  soldiers  to  rest  and 
relax,  according  to  Swords  to  Plow- 
shares staffer  Dan  Silva,  co-coordinator 
of  the  event. 

"When  you've  been  out  in  the  field 
in  comt>at,  you're  brought  back  in  for 
'stand  down,'  "  Silva  said.  "We  liken 
homelessness  to  being  out  in  the  battie- 
field,  only  concrete  has  replaced  the 
jungle.  But  vets  still  have  to  survive  on 
their  own  instinct.  Stand  Dovm  has  vets 
helping  vets,  so  they  gel  the  respect 
they  deserve." 

Stand  Down  organizers  estimate 
there  are  15,000  homeless  vets  in  the 
nine  Bay  Area  counties.  As  many  as  35 
percent  of  homeless  men  in  the  Bay 
Area  are  Vietnam  War  vets,  Silva  sakl, 
many  of  whom  have  had  trouble  re- 
adjusting to  home  life  and  the  ambiva- 
lent reactions  toward  them  when  upon 
their  return  to  the  States. 

By  consolidating  services  in  a  con- 
genial setting  and  conducting  exten- 
sive outreach.  Stand  Down  organizers 
hoped  to  reach  vets  who  have  lost  touch 
with  services  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

"Stand  Down  offered  one-stop  shop- 
ping for  whatever  you  need,"  said  Co- 
coordinator  Norman  Jang  of  Berkeley 
Veterans  Assistance  Center.  "Instead 
of  having  to  run  all  over  town  from  the 

continued  on  page  8 


TL  Groups 
Join  Bay 
Area  Effort 
To  Fight 
Lead 

Poisoning 

first  of  a  two-part  series 
by  David  Portillo 

Propelled  by  a  grassroots  cam- 
paign across  the  nation  and 
spearheaded  by  Oakland  activ- 
ists locally,  the  movement  to  prevent 
childhood  lead  poisoning  has  begun  to 
pick  up  steam. 

But  in  San  Franasco  and  espeaally 
in  the  Tenderloin,  organizations  are  only 
now  beginning  to  confront  what  the 
U.S.  Centers  for  Disease  Control  call 
"the  number  one  environmental  prob- 
lem facing  America's  childrai." 

Under  pressure  fi^m  \hc  nc'.vly 
formed  Coalition  to  Prevent  Lead  Poi- 
soning (CPLP),  the  San  Francisco  Pub- 
lic Health  Departn>ent  launched  a  five- 
month  campaign  in  June  to  test  at  least 
1,200  children  under  the  age  of  six  for 
lead  poisoning. 

The  study  will  be  coordinated  with 
existing  staffers  at  health  centers  and  is 
not  expected  to  drain  funds  from  other 
programs  or  services. 

"nie  CPLP,  an  alliance  of  18  commu- 
nity and  environmental  organizations, 
is  now  getting  the  word  out  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods about  the  importance  of  get- 
ting children  tested.  The  group — 
formed  last  March — includes  two  Ten- 
derloin organizations,  the  North  of 
Market  Child  Development  Center  and 
Tenderloin  Youth  Advocates,  which 
will  both  be  going  door  to  door  in  the 
Tenderloin. 

continued  on  page  7 
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"Ear  Thangs'  were  anwng  the  artwork  on 
sale  at  the  Tenderbin  Art  Festival.  For 
more  festrval  (^x>tos,  see  page  19. 
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ask  the  people  I  house  log 


by  Bao-Cuong  Phaxn 
photos  by  Phil  Head 

Is  the  Tenderloin 
getting  better? 

Eddie  Nguyen 
Park  Merced,  23 
"I  think  ifs  improv- 
ing, getting  better  be- 
cause I  feel  like  the 
community  is  getting 
together  and  is  better 
organized." 


Mark  Schweyer 
Daly  City,  26 

"I'm  seeing  some 
improvement  in  some 
areas,  but  not  as  quick- 
ly as  anybody  wants. 
Ifs  slowly  starting  to 
turn  around  and  look 
real  nice." 

Terence  Prayer 
Tenderloin,  32 

"When  1  first  got  here, 
most  of  the  people  I 
met  offered  me  drugs, 
tried  to  get  me  in- 
volved in  illegal  ac- 
tions. Now  I  see  busi- 
ness owners,  the  work- 
ing people,  the  school 
children." 

Blanca  Trujillo 
Tenderloin,  28 
"It's  getting  worse. 
When  I  step  out  the 
door,  there'd  be  crack, 
heroin,  coke." 


David  Tran 
Portola  District,  20 
"\  see  the  streets  get- 
ling  cleaner.  There's  a 
lot  of  new  businesses, 
but  it  still  needs  some 
work.  We  need  fami- 
lies to  get  together  to 
make  the  community 
a  whole." 

Sherine  Ta 
Tenderloin,  19 

"There  were  a  lot  of 
drug  dealers  but  now 
families  from  different 
places  come  into  the 
Tenderloin.  They  push 
out  the  drug  dealers 
because  it  doesn't  give 
them  a  place  for  drug 
dealing." 

Stephanie  Michaels 
Tenderloin,  29 

"Rents  are  going  up, 
but  not  drastically. 
Apartments  try  to 
clean  up  their  act  and 
really  screen  people 
before  they  let  them  in. 
But  they  still  got  the 
cockroaches." 

Philip  Hamilton 
Tenderloin,  55 

"The  presence  of 
[more]  police  officers 
on  a  daily  and  nightly 
baas  has  helped  con- 
siderably. Plus  the 
presence  of  the  Asians 
has  made  a  consider- 
able difference.  It's 
improving." 

Jimmy  Shenin 
Tenderloin,  27 

"We  need  more  enter- 
tainment here  and 
imko  it  safer.  We  need 
more  shows  here,  the 
way  it  used  to  be  30 
years  ago.  That'd  bring 
in  jobs." 


by  Robert  Tobin 

Executive  Director 

Central  City  Hospitality  House 

A reading  by  participants  in  the 
Wri  tors  Workshop  organized  by 
the  Tenderloin  Self  HelpCenter 
last  month  was  a  great  success:  the 
sound  system  worked,  the  room  was 
packed,  and — most  incredibly — it 
started  on  time. 

The  readers  were  sharp  and  their 
readings  strong  as  they  shared  experi- 
ences private  to  them,  and  yet  so  com- 
mon to  all. 

They  had  special  reason  to  enjoy  their 
achievement.  Ironically,  perhaps,  the 
worst  yea  r  of  the  country's  recent  budget 
crisis  was  the  first  in  the  Self  Help 
Center's  five-year  history  that  its  budget 
was  no/  slated  for  elimination.  It  wasn't 
the  first  time  that  those  participating  in 
the  reading  were  standing  up  for  them- 
selves, because  it  was  their  hard  work 
and  that  of  many  others  that  has  kept 


letters 


A  Reader  ft-om  Portland 

Editors: 

I  do  so  enjoy  your  newspaper.  We 
have  nothing  like  it  here,  although  we 
have  plenty  of  homeless.  Wc  did  have  a 
paper  five  or  six  years  ago  and  every- 
thing was  pretty  well  organized,  until 
the  publisher  left  the  paper. 

The  message  I  am  getting  from  your 
newsy  little  paper  is  that  you  talk  with 
many  homeless  people  and  organiza- 
tions who  let  you  know  there  may  be  a 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  I  was  in 
town  yesterday  and  the  bus  I  was  on 
went  through  a  part  of  town  where 
there  is  homelessness.  I  saw  men  who 
were  staring  blankly  or  chatting  back 
and  forth  in  small  segments.  I  think 
homelessness  is  growing. 

Portland  is  said  to  be  a  good  stop- 
over for  homeless  people.  I  loiow  that  a 
lot  of  groups  do  help.  I  give  what  I  can 
but  it  needs  channeling. 

-Rosermry  Feldman 
Portlarid,  Oregon 

Smithsonian  Award 

Editors: 

Congratulations  to  you  and  your  staff 
for  winning  the  Computerworld  Smith- 
sonian Award  for  1991.  What  an  honor 
to  be  part  of  the  &nithsonian's  perma- 
nent exhibit  on  'The  Information  Age"! 

The  coordination  and  attention  to 
detail  required  to  print  a  monthly  pub- 
lication in  four  languages — English, 
Laotian,  Vietnamese,  and  Cambodian — 
are  proof  you  and  your  staff  are  amaz- 
ing. 

-Jackie  Speier 
Slate  Assemblywoman 

Poetic  Gratitude 

Editors: 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  forthright 
thanks  to  Poetry  Editor  Robert  Volbre- 
cht  and  the  staff  at  The  Tenderloin  Times 
for  exposing  my  poems  to  your  readers, 
and  all  others  concerned.  My  friend 
Anloine  Dozois  (who  submitted  the 
poems  on  my  behalO  has  expressed  to 
me  at  times  of  the  professional  attitude 
of  your  paper. 

-Crfli^  Easley 

Hit  Piece 

Editors: 

1  am  writing  in  regard  to  your  "hit 
piece"  masquerading  as  an  article  in  the 
May  1991  issue  of  The  Tenderloin  Times. 
While  the  story  nuy  have  satisfied  some 
vindictive  urge  on  the  part  of  the  critics 
quoted  therein,  it  certainly  was  not  a 
balanced  piece  of  journalism. 

Absent  from  your  article  was  any 
discussion  of  the  enormous  contribu- 
tions made  to  the  Vietnamese  and  refu- 
gee communities  by  Vu-Duc  Vuong  and 
the  Center  for  Southeast  AsianRefugee 
Resettlement  (CSEARR)  under  his  lead- 
ership. Your  article  made  no  mention  of 


the  Center  open. 

Many  of  those  reading  were  people 
who  had  personally  experienced  the 
trauma  that  poverty,  racism,  sexual 
harassment,  and  other  formsof  oppres- 
sion can  induce.  It  was  not  surprising 
thatnowhereinattendanceatthisevent 
were  the  count/s  mental  health  "ex- 
perts"— those  who  for  years  insisted 
that  only  therapy  can  be  therapeutic. 
They  wouldn't  come  to  see  this 
program's  self-help  strategy  in  action 
during  the  daylight  hours,  let  alone 
come  to  an  evening  event  that  would 
disprove  their  theories. 

The  Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center  is 
fortunate  to  have  found  a  niche  in  the 
Public  Health  Department  which  can 
recognize  progress  and  support  inno- 
vation in  the  mental  health  field. 

Our  neighborhood  is  fortiinate  to 
have  residents  who  are  committed  to 
improving  the  community  for  us  all.  it 
is  through  their  example  that  we  can 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  Self  Help 
Center's  motto,  which — briefly  stated — 
says  that  helping  each  other  is  where 
it's  at. 


the  importance  of  his  candidacy,  in- 
cluding the  enormous  pride  and  moti- 
vation instilled  in  the  many  refuses 
who  took  heart  in  his  run  for  public 
office  as  well  as  his  increased  capacity 
to  act  as  a  spokesperson  to  solicit  funds 
and  programs  for  that  community  by 
virtue  of  his  having  run  for  offkre. 

Had  your  article  included  any  of  this 
most  basic  analysis,  it  might  have  con- 
stituted a  straightforward  analysis  of 
the  burdens  and  tensions  which  arise 
anytime  a  person  with  ongoing  respon- 
sibilities runs  for  office.  As  it  is,  your 
one-sided  critique  not  only  did  an 
enormous  disservice  to  Vu-duc  Vuong, 
as  good  a  community  servant  as  San 
Francisco  has,  but  also  poorly  served 
the  refugee  and  Tenderloin  communi- 
ties. 

Finally,  I  note  that  the  critics  quoted 
in  your  article  chose  to  abandon  their 
efforts  at  CSEARR,  while  Vuong  con- 
tinues to  work  diligently  at  the  Center 
and  in  the  community  at  large. 

-Steven  D.  \Nasserrmn 
Board  of  Directors,  CSEARR 

Profile  of  Janice  Mirikitani 

Editors: 

This  is  just  a  brief  note  to  thaiJc  your 
reporter  Keiko  Ohnuma  for  the  fine 
article  she  wrote  in  The  Tenderloin  Times 
(June/July  1991).  I  appreciated 
Ohnuma's  ser\sitivity  and  perceptive- 
ness  as  relates  to  issues  important  to  me 
as  an  Asian-American  woman;  aiKi  I 
really  liked  the  way  she  wove  the  poems 
into  the  rurrative.  Take  care,  and  best 
wishes  for  all  your  endeavors. 

-Janice  Mirikitani 
President,  <3lide  Foundation 

End  the  Straight-Gay  Feud 

Editors: 

Despite  the  last  article  you  did  on  us 
in  The  Tenderloin  Times  re:  homosexual- 
ity, we'd  like  to  express  our  gratitude 
for  the  help  you  have  provided  in  the 
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past.  We  admire  your  sensitivity  to  the 
lockout  generated  by  some  of  the  racist 
people  or  organizations  in  the  Tender- 
loin, and  appreciate  the  fact  that  you 
tried  to  help  when  so  mar\y  others  would 
not.  We  believe  you  could  see  our  yearn- 
ing to  create  a  good  forum  for  commu- 
nity discussion  in  the  interest  of  prc^ 
lem  solving  and  calling  for  respect  and 
unity. 

Regarding  the  homosexuality  issue, 
in  which  we  are  clearly  on  two  different 
sides,  1  believe  that  this  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  individual  pleasure  versus 
some  Bible  thumpers.  TTtis  is  a  matter  of 
public  health  and  the  victimization  of 
the  most  vulnerable  members  of  this 
society,  namely  the  homeless  and  the 
black. 

We,  as  journalists,  can  help  end  the 
"straight-gay"  feud  if  we  throw  more 
light  and  less  sludge  on  the  issue  of 
homosexuality.  .  .  as  it  relates  to  honr*e- 
lessness  and  public  health.  It  is  not  my 
opinion  alone  that  much  of  the  sexual 
disease  that  is  achieving  runaway  pro- 
portions is  due  to  the  lack  of  spiritual 
(moral)  education.  We  hope  you  will 
adhere  to  your  basic  instincts  of  hunwi 
warmth  and  not  be  unduly  influenced 
by  those  who  are  racists  or  who  respect 
money  more  than  truth. 

-Mymalene  Nabih 
Editor,  The  Homeless  Times 
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No  News  is  Bad  News 

An  Attack  on  the  Free  Press 


by  Paul  Kozakiewicz 

Governor  Pete  Wilson's  newspa- 
per tax  will  silence  the  voices  of 
many  diverse  publications  that 
serve  California's  residents. 

In  an  effort  to  balance  the  state 
budget,  Wilson  signed  a  bill  effective 
July  15  requiring  free  publications 
throughout  the  state  to  pay  sales  tax. 

Because  free  papers  aren't  sold, 
whaf  s  being  taxed  is  their  printing  bills, 
one  of  the  largest  line  items  in  any 
newspaper's  budget.  An  8.25  percent 
levy  on  the  printing  bill  of  papers  the 
size  of  The  Tenderloin  Times  or  the  New 
Bayview  (15XXX)  circulation  each)  means 
cost  iiKreases  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year. 

Paid  publications,  on  the  other  hand, 
aren't  actually  taxed — their  readers  are. 
They  simply  pass  on  the  cost  of  the  tax 
to  the  consumer  by  raising  subscription 
and  newstand  prices  for  their  papers. 

What  this  means  is  that  free  newspa- 
pers are  being  asked  to  shoulder  an 
unfair  burden,  which  could  result  in 
some  of  them  cutting  back  or  going  out 
of  business. 

There's  little  or  no  room  for  neigh- 
borhood newspapers  to  pass  on  the 
added  expenses  to  their  advertisers, 
many  of  whom  are  small  businesses 
struggling  to  slay  afloat  themselves. 

Don  Sanchez  of  Howard  Quinn  Print- 
ers, which  prints  many  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's neighborhood  newspapers,  said 
he  has  already  seen  casualties  created 
by  the  tax. 

"Some  of  these  publications  are  on  a 
very  thin  line,"  Sanchez  said,  describ- 
ing how  a  four-page  tabloid  newsletter 
published  for  children  living  in  the 
projects  slopped  publishing  after  learn- 
ing that  printing  costs  were  going  up. 
Free  papers  will  pay  five  times  more 


tax,  proportionally,  than  paid-circula- 
tion publications,  according  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion. 

"I  look  forward  to  the  date  when  the 
exemption  for  such  (free-circulationl 
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Publishers  and  editors  of  the  Bay  Area's  free  press  as  well  eis 
politicians  such  as  S.F.  Supervisor  Kevin  Shelly  and 
assembtymen  Willie  Brown,  John  Burton,  and  Milton  Marks, 
met  for  a  press  conference  protesting  the  newspaper  tax  on 
July  26  in  front  of  the  Stale  Building  in  San  Frarx:isco. 


publications  are  restored,"  says  Brad 
Sherman,  the  state's  chairman  of  the 
Slate  Board  of  Equalization,  who  did 
not  support  the  new  tax. 

Free-circulation  publications  are 
fighting  back.  After  the  lax  was  passed, 
a  statewide  coalition  of  publishers 
united  to  form  the  California  Free  Press 
Association,  which  includes  many  of 
San  Francisco's  weekly  and  monthly 
community  papers.  The  association  is 
working  to  get  the 
legislature  and  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  to  repeal 
the  discrin\inatory  tax 
on  free  publications. 

To  date,  Assembly- 
man John  Burton  has 
introduced  legislation 
to  repeal  the  tax  on 
free  papers  and  Stale 
Senator  Quenlin 
Kopp  is  sponsoring  a 
similar  bill  in  the  sen- 
ate. Senator  Milton 
Marks  and  Assembly- 
man Willie  Brown 
have  both  lent  their 
strong  support  to  the 
effort,  as  has  San  Fran- 
cisco Supervisor 
Kevin  Shelley,  who  in- 
troduced a  resolution 
opposing  the  tax  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

The  tax  levied  on 
free  publications 
could  also  face  a  con- 
stitutional challenge 
for  being  discrin\ina- 
tory  and  unfair.  The 
California  Free  Press 
Association  may  file 
suit. 

It  isdoubtful  the  lax 
will  help  fill  the  state's 
budget  gap  anyway. 
When  the  stale  made 
its  revenue  estimate 
on  the  newspaper  tax, 
re  ve  n  u  e  f ro  m  free 


newspapers  was  not  included. 

Equalization  Board  member  Brad 
Sherman  argues  that  if  the  California 
income  lax  on  families  with  incomes 
over  $200/XX)  was  increased  by  a  mere 
two-tenths  of  a  percentage  point  to  95 
percent  from  9.3  percent,  more  than 
$140  million  would  be  raised  in  the 
1991-92  fiscal  year.  This  is  almost  double 
the  amount  tiie  newspaper  tax  is  esti- 
mated to  raise. 

The  loss  of  jobs  from  the  demise  of 
many  small  publications  and  the  corre- 
sponding loss  of  work  for  the  stale's 
printing  houses  will  most  likely  offset 
income  our  legislators  were  counting 
on  to  help  balance  the  budget. 

The  San  Francisco  Neighborhood 
Newspaper  Association — of  which  The 
Tenderloin  Times  is  a  member — urges 
everyone  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
the  city's  free  publications  to  attend  a 
rally  and  press  conference  on  Thurs- 
day, August  8  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the  Marina 
District.  Supporters  should  meet  at  the 
lighthouse  near  the  Saint  Francis  Yacht 
Club  (last  right-hand  turn  off  Marina 
Boulevard  going  westbound  before 
entering  the  Presidio  Army  Post's  Crissy 
Field  gate). 

Organizers  will  wear  black  arm- 
bands, symbolizing  the  potential  death 
knell  of  the  city's  neighborhood  press. 
State  senators  Quentin  Kopp  and  Mil- 
ton Marks,  assemblymen  John  Burton 
and  Willie  Brown  and  the  dt/s  may- 
oral candidates  are  expected  to  show 
up  and  support  the  cause. 

To  help  keep  the  free  press  free,  please 
write  a  brief  letter  to  Johan  Klehs,  Chair- 
man, Assembly  Revenue  and  Taxation 
Comnutlee,  State  Capitol,  Sacramento, 
CA  95814  ani^  tell  him  you  support  AB 
23x,  the  bill  calling  for  the  repeal  of  the 
tax  measure  on  free  publications. 

If  s  important,  because  no  news  is 
bad  news. 

Paul  Kozakiemcz  is  editor/publisher  of 
the  Richmond  Revue  and  the  Sunset 
Beacon  and  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco 
Neighborhood  Newspaper  Association. 


Adam  Sparks  Loses  Latest 
Battle  over  Pacific  Bay  Inn 
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by  Matt  Wciner 

Hotelier  Adam  Sparks  has  lost 
the  latest  legal  skirmish  in  his 
four-year  effort  to  evade  the 
city's  housing  laws. 

On  July  19,  Superior  Court  Judge 
Richard  Figone  denied  Sparks'  effort  to 
get  the  courts  to  throw  out  the  legal  case 
agauist  him  for  illegally  converting  his 
hotel,  the  Pacific  Bay  Inn  at  520  Jones  St. 
The  lawsuit  was  filed  against  Sparks  by 
the  city  in  1988,  with  the  Tenderloin 
Housing  Qinic  (THC)  joining  the  city's 
suit  in  1990. 


"I  think  it  was  a  last  gasp  effort. 
Sparks  is  making  a  mockery  out  of 
the  ordinance  and  out  of  the  hous- 
ing stock  in  the  Tenderloin  and  in 
San  Francisco." 

-Nancy  Russell 


Sparks  is  expected  to  go  to  trial  be- 
fore the  Superior  Court  on  Aug.  12. 

Sparks  has  operated  the  former  resi- 
dential hotel  as  a  tourist  hotel  since 
August  1987.  By  doing  so,  housing  ac- 
tivists charge,  Sparks  is  violating  two 
separate  laws  enacted  to  protect  the 
slock  of  residential  hotels  in  San  Fran- 
cisco: the  1985  North  of  Market  Resi- 
dential Special  Use  District — a  zoning 
ordinance  which  prohibits  new  tourist 
holds  in  the  Tenderloir>— and  the  1980 
Residential  Hotel  Conversion  Ordi- 
nance,  which  restricts  conversion  of  resi- 
dential hotels  to  tourist  use. 

Sparks'  lawyers  are  arguing  that  the 
zoning  ordinance  does  not  make  a  di&- 
tiiKtion  between  residential  and  tourist 
hotel  uses.  Because  the  Pacific  Bay  Irm 
was  operating  as  a  hotel  before  the 
zorung  took  effect,  they  contend,  its 
current  use  is  legal. 

"It  was  always  a  hotel;  it  still  is," 
said  Sparks'  attorney  Etizabeth  Grayson 


at  a  hearing  before  Judge  Figone  on  July 
12. 

But  the  THC  maintains  that  the  zon- 
ing ordinance  is  crystal  clear  in  prohib- 
iting tourist  hotels  in  the  Tenderloin 
and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  Sparks  to 

"It  was  always  a  hotel;  it 
still  isr 

-Sparks'  Attorney 
Elizabeth  Grayson 

prove  otherwise.  Sparks'  attorney  is 
essentially  asking  the  court  to  overrule 
the  zoning  ordinance,  according  to  the 
THC. 

"If  the  court  accepts  this,"  THC  at- 
torney Tim  Lee  told  Judge  Figone, 
"every  residential  hotel  will  want  to 
turn  into  a  tourist  hotel." 

Housing  activists  charge  that  Sparks 
is  grasping  at  straws  to  avoid  being 
tried  for  violating  the  law.  "1  think  it 
was  a  last-gasp  effort,"  said  Nancy 
Russell,  former  executive  director  of 
the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coali- 
tion, one  of  many  organizations  that 
have  pressed  the  city  to  enforce  these 
laws. 

"He's  making  a  mockery  out  of  the 
ordinance  and  out  of  the  housing  stock 
in  the  Tenderloin  and  in  San  Francisco," 
Russell  said.  "He  completely  ignored 
any  obligation  to  the  former  tenants 
and  his  responsibility  for  replacement 
housing." 

When  Sparks  converted  what  was 
formerly  the  Sequoia  Hotel  into  a  tour- 
ist hotel  called  the  Pacific  Bay  Irui,  he 
removed  80  low-cost  single  residency 
occupancy  (SRO)  units  from  the  hous- 
ing market. 

In  1980,  when  the  city  passed  the 
Residential  Hotel  Conversion  Ordi- 
nance, the  Department  of  Gty  Planning 
determined  that  San  Francisco  was  los- 
ing 1,200  SRO  units  a  year  to  tourist 


hotel  conversions. 

Among  Sparks'  other  legal  maneu- 
vers, he  has  argued  that  the  Residential 
Hotel  Conversion  Ordinance  unconsti- 
tutionally irtfringes  on  private  property 
rights. 

Meanwhile,  Sparks  is  fighting  a 
contempt  of  court  charge  for  failing  to 
maintain  daily  and  weekly  logs  that 


document  who  rents  his  hotel  roon\s,  a 
requirement  of  the  Residential  Hotel 
Conversion  Ordinance. 

As  recently  as  June  17,  Judge  Figone 
sentenced  Sparks  to  serve  a  six-day  jail 
term  and  pay  a  $3,000  fine  for  violatiiig 
these  posting  requirements.  Sparks  has 
now  appealed  his  contempt  of  court 
sentence  to  the  federal  court  of  appeal. 


August  1991 
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Arts  Commission  Solidly 
Behind  Market  St.  Benches 


by  Erin  McDermit 

The  San  Francisco  Arts  Com- 
mission'sCivic  DesignCommil- 
tee  met  on  June  18  to  determine 
thefate  of  the  26  square  concretcbenches 
on  Market  Street  located  between  Fifth 
and  Eight  streets. 

Local  merchants  and  police  have 
called  for  the  removal  of  all  of  the 
benches--at  a  cost  of  $2,000  a  bench- 
saying  they  attract  panhandlers  and 
homeless  people  and  serve  as 
"launchpads  of  criminal  activity." 

John  Kriken,  chair  of  the  Civic  De- 
sign Committee,  said  the  committee 
decided  not  to  remove  any  of  the 
benches,  although  it  would  consider  re- 
locating one,  which  sits  in  front  of  the 
U.N.  Plaza  Hotel. 

"  [The  U.N.  Plaza  Hotel  benches)  at- 
tract a  more  permanent  group  of  people 
that  could  be  disruptive  and  cause 


conflict  between  public  interest  and  the 
businesses  in  the  area,"  Kriken  said. 

After  conducting  site  visits  to  all  of 
the  benches  in  question,  committee 
membersdctcrmined  thatmostareused 
by  a  variety  of  pedestrians,  with  a  good 
turnover  rate. 

"Most  of  the  trenches  are  positioned 
close  to  the  curb  and  don't  seem  to 
affect  the  flow  of  traffic  in  front  of  the 
businesses,"  said  Commissioner  John 
La  Rocca. 

For  damaged  benches,  the  commit- 
tee set  a  policy  of  case-by-case  reloca- 
tion upon  referral  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Works. 

Frank  Winston,  president  of  the  Mid- 
Market  Merchants  Association,  called 
for  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the 
impact  of  the  benches — and  the  people 
who  happen  to  sit  on  them — on  busi- 
nesses. 

Winston  said  he  would  be  going  to 
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Commissioner  John  Kriken  and  some  of  the  offending  benches  near  the  U.N-  Plaza  Hotel. 


the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors 
to  ask  for  a  time  limit  on  bench  use. 

Commissioner  Anne  Healy  asked 
Winston  how  such  a  restriction  would 


be  implemented. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  put  chalk 
marks  on  their  shoes?"  asked  Commis- 
sioner Healy. 


Conventioneers  Seek  Peace  as  Cambodian  Civil  War  Rages 


by  Alice  Lucas 

More  than  200  representarives 
of  Cambodian  political,  so- 
cial,and  religiousgroupsfrom 
across  the  U.S.  and  Canada  endorsed  a 
peace  plan  to  end  their  homeland's  civil 
war  and  issued  a  call  for  unity  at  the 
Cambodian  National  Convention  in 
Seattle  on  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend . 

The  spirit  of  solidarity  was  evident 
in  Dr.  Sam- Ang  Sam's  opening  session 
plea  to  "put  aside  political  differences 
and  remember  the  need  for  unity,"  as 
well  as  in  several  proposals  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  convention. 

Members  voted  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment in  Cambodia  to  remember  those 
killed  by  the  Khmer  Rouge,  and  in  keep- 
ing with  Khmer  tradition,  to  give  a 
proper  burial  to  those  whose  bones  are 
currently  on  display  behind  glass  in 
museums  and  monuments  in  Cambo- 
dia. More  than  1  million  Cambodians 
died  during  the  Khmer  Rouge  regime 
between  1975  and  1 979,  which  hast)een 
followed  by  more  than  a  decade  of 
warfare  between  resistance  armies 
based  on  the  Thai  border  and  the  Hun 
Sen  government  in  Phnom  Penh. 

Several  speakers  stressed  the  need 
to  put  Buddhist  teachings  of  tolerance 
and  charity  ahead  of  political  rivalries. 

"Cambodia  has  always  been  an  ex- 
ample of  extremism.  Now  we  need 


moderation,"  said  keynote  speaker 
Venerable  Hok  Savann  from  the  Mon- 
treal Khmer  Buddhist  Temple.  "Relig- 
ion misused  can  bedestructive.  We  need 
to  not  polarize;  we  must  preserve  una- 
nimity." 

Despite  differences  in  political  opin- 
ion, the  group  affirmed  its  support  of 
the  United  Nations'  proposed  peace 
plan  for  Cambodia.  That  plan,  initialed 
by  the  U.N.  Security  Council  in  1990, 
calls  for  a  ceasefire  and  interim  admini- 
stration of  the  country  by  a  Supreme 
National  Council  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  warring  factions,  fol- 
lowed by  national  elections. 

Conference  members  said  they  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  about  the  extent 
of  the  Vietnamese  presence  in  Cambo- 
dia, doubting  the  Hun  Sen  government's 
assertion  that  Vietnam — which  invaded 
the  country  in  1979 — has  withdrawn  all 
of  its  troops.  Maryn  Taing,  a  supporter 
ofPrinceSihanouk'sforces,claimed  that 
there  are  currently  1 .3  million  Vietnam- 
ese— both  troops  and  civilians — in 
Cambodia  and  that  the  Vietnamese 
language  is  being  taught  in  the  schools. 

Many  conference  members  said  the 
biggest  obstacles  to  peace  in  Cambodia 
are  the  Vietnamese  presence  in  the 
country  and  the  threat  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge.  One  said  there  are  threats  from 
the  Khmer  Rouge  rebels  on  the  Thai 
border  and  from  Khmer  Rouge  in  the 


Governor  Earns  Eviction  Notice 
From  Unhappy  Constituents 


Welfare  and  homeless 
rights  advocates 
posted  a  30-day  eviction 
notice  on  the  door  ot 
Governor  Pete  Wilson's 
San  Francisco  offices  on 
June  7.  charging  him  with 
"failure  to  humanely  care 
tor  families  and  children 
in  California." 

Escorted  by  television 
cameras  and  members  of 
the  press,  some  30 
people — mostly  homeless 
families  and  AFDC 
recipients — crowded  into 
the  governor's  offices, 
demanding  a  meeting  to 
voice  their  opinions  about 
the  pending  budget  cuts, 
which  will  reduce  AFDC. 
Medl-cal,  and  Homeless 
Assistance  Program 
benefits. 

"We  expected  a 
rejection,  but  the  staff 
called  Sacramento  and 
set  up  a  meeting  with  one 
of  Wilson's  aides  for  the 
following  Monday.  I  think 
they  didn't  want  to  be  seen 
saying  'no'  on  camera," 
said  September  Jarrett. 
organizer  for  the  Coalition 
on  Homelessness. 

-Erin  McDermit 
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Phnom  Penh  government — referring  to 
Prime  Minister  Hun  Sen's  former  mem- 
bership in  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

Special  time  was  given  to  the  con- 
cerns of  youth  and  family  issues  in 
Khmer  CO  mmuniliesin  the  United  States 
and  in  Thairefugeecamps.  Oregon  State 
Refugee  Coordinator  Ron  Spendal  said 
there  is  less  federal  funding  to  assist 
Cambodians  who  have  been  in  the  U.S. 
for  three  or  more  years.  He  urged  those 
involved  inrefugeeassistance  programs 
to  investigate  special  one-time-only 
carry-over  funds  currently  available  by 
contacting  their  respective  state  refu- 
gee coordinator's  office. 

In  a  highly  charged  panel  entitled 
"Women,  Leadership,  and  Gender/' 
speakers  aired  their  views  about  the 
changes  in  traditional  relationships 
between  Khmer  men  and  women,  with 
both  genders  expressing  dismay  and 


misunderstandings.  One  woman,  wid- 
owed when  the  Khmer  Rouge  killed 
her  husband,  said  she  would  never 
marry  again  now  that  she  has  found  she 
can  manage  her  life  and  her  children  on 
her  own.  Her  sentiments  were  echoed 
by  others  in  informal  discussions  in 
hallways  and  powder  rooms.  Many 
women  spoke  passionately  of  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  Khmer  women  in 
America  without  men,  and  what  is  seen 
as  a  lack  of  understanding  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  problems  and  lack  of 
respect  for  their  abilities. 

In  a  lively  session  called  "Youth 
Forum,"  two  dozen  young  men  and 
wonwn  from  lOuniversitiesaround  the 
country  discussed  the  special  problems 
of  Khmer  youth.  They  focused  on  their 
responsibility  to  act  as  role  models  and 
to  sponsor  programs  to  keep  Khmer 
youth  in  school  and  out  of  troubJe. 


Ddc  Ky  Restaurant 


We  serve  all  kinds  of  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  foods  such  as: 

•  Seafood  rice  noodle  soup  or  seafood  egg  noodle  soup 

•  Egg  mixed,  shredded  &  BBQ  pork  over  rice 

•  Imperial  Roll  &  BBQ  pork  with  rice  noodle 

•  Sauteed  prawn  with  pepper  and  salt 

•  Combination  chow  fun  or  chow  mein 

•  Sauteed  catfish  cooked  in  clay  pot 

•  Catfish  hot  &  sour  soup  •  Shrimps  jellyfish  saUd 

•  Seafood  fire  pot 

Nha  hang  chung  toi  c6  nhieu 
mon  an  Hoa  va  Vi§t  nhu: 

•  Hu  ti$u  hay  mi  seafood 


Chicken  s<ilad 


•  Lau  seafood 


•  Hu  tieu  hay  mi  xao  thap  cSm 

•  Canh  chua  ca  b&ng  lab 

•  Ca  kho  t$ 

•  Tom  rang  mu'di 


•  Com  xuon  bi  cha 

•  Bun  cha  gio  thit  nildng 

•  cJi  stia  tfim 

ga  xe  phay 


in  w    Lfl        1  u 


491  ELLIS  STREET 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


,V     <-l  *V  M 
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Open  Daily:  9W  a.m.-9:00  p.m. 

(415)  928-5188 
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Police  and  Southeast  Asians 
Meet  to  Forge  Better  Relations 


by  JuUe  ScheH 

MembCTS  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
community  launched  the  first 
of  several  planned  meetings 
with  the  San  Francisco  Police  Depart- 
ment last  month,  in  which  they  called 
for  greater  police  officer  recruitment 
efforts  in  their  communities  and  estab- 
lishment of  multilingual  police  tele- 
phone lines. 

About  two  dozen  Laotians,  Cambo- 
dians, and  Vietnamese  residents  turned 
out  for  a  June  4  meeting,  sponsored  by 
the  Southeast  Asian  Committee  of  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 
(NOMPC).  Interpretation  was  offered 
in  Cambodian,  Vietnamese,  and  Lao- 
tian. 

After  introducing  himself.  Captain 
George  Kowalski  reported  that  a  new 
program  called  Community  Police 
Officers  on  Patrol  (CPOP)  had  stationed 
70  officers  in  the  Tenderloin,  with  heavi- 
est enforcement  (14  to  23  officers)  from 
4  pjn.  until  the  early  nv)ming  hours. 

During  a  question-and-answer  pe- 
riod, nvuiy  in  the  audience  pressed  the 
police  department  to  recruit  more 
Southeast  Asian  officers  and  to  become 
informed  about  the  Southeast  Asian 
residents  in  the  Tenderloin. 

"Do  you  have  Asian  officers  in  the 
Tenderloin?  The  Tenderloin  is  mostly 
Asian/'  said  John  Chea,  an  Eddy  Street 
building  manager.  Kowalski  responded 
thai  there  were  three  Asian  officers  in 
the  Tenderloin — two  Vietnamese  and 
one  Chinese — but  that  the  department 
would  like  to  have  greater  Southeast 
Asian  representation  on  the  police  force. 

"We're  very  short  on  Southeast 
Asians,"  said  Kowalski.  "We  need 
Cambodian  and  Lao  officers.  If  you  have 
young  men  or  women  who  are  inter- 
ested, they  can  apply  through  the  de- 
partment." 

Sam  Ath  Eat,  a  health  worker  at  the 
Healtti  Center  Four,  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  the  police  building  a  closer 
relationship  with  the  community. 
"Otherwise  (Southeast  Asians!  won't 
report  to  you,"  he  said. 


free."  Besides  the  widespread  corrup- 
tion, Eat  noted  the  violence  and  inconv 
petence  of  the  police  force  in  his  home- 
land, Cambodia. 

Kowalski  bied  to  erase  such  percep- 
tions. "We  don't  want  money;  we  don't 
take  bribes,"  said  Kowlaski.  "We're  paid 
by  the  city.  We  work  for  the  people  of 
the  dty." 

Chanthanom  Ounkeo,  a  member  of 
the  Southeast  Asian  Committee  of 
NOMPC,  said,  'The  meeting  was  very 
helpful  for  the  Southeast  Asian  com- 
munity t>ecause  now  the  conrununity 
feels  they  don't  need  to  hide  their  fears 
about  crime.  They  feel  fear  about  vio- 
lence in  their  apartment  buildings  and 
robberies  there  as  well.  Without  this 
committee,  no  one  wants  to  tell  the 
police  their  stories  or  concerns. 

"We  are  trying  to  reduce  crime,  but 
we  need  community  participation  to 
organize  and  spread  the  word  to  others 
who  don't  know  about  our  group,"  said 
Ounkeo. 

The  committee  hopes  to  have  meet- 
ings every  two  months  with  Captain 
Kowalski.  If  any  crime  concerns  arise 
between  the  meetings,  contact  conunit- 
tee  members  Chanthanom  Ounkeo, 
Silen  Nhok,  Vandy  Sivongsay,  or  Meng 
Chou  at  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition,  474-2164. 
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Free  TB  Tests  at  the  Ambassador 

Stefan  Rowniak.  oo-director  of  the  Health  Outreach  Team,  administered  free  tut>ercu1osis 
(TB)  tests  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel  on  Mason  Street  last  month.  The  organization, 
which  has  k>een  doing  free  TB  testing  for  the  past  two  years,  offers  street-based  health  and 
social  sen/ices  to  indigent  and  homeless  people,  including  prevention  education,  health 
care,  and  case  management. 

"Most  of  our  clients  are  HIV  positive  and  they  need  stable  housing  and  income  so  they 
don't  get  further  debilitated,"  said  Geoffrey  Froner,  the  program  s  other  co-director.  "We're 
interested  in  community  health,  and  TB  testing  is  a  big  priority  t)ecause  it's  an  atrtx)me 
disease  and  everyone  is  at  risk." 

Froner  said  TB  Is  increasing  rapidly  among  San  Francisco's  homeless  population  and 
in  neighborhoods  like  the  Tenderbin,  spread  through  crowded  conditions  in  sheKers  and 
also  by  Southeast  Asian  immigrants  wfio  have  moved  into  the  central  cfty  area  over  the 
past  15  years  and  may  have  contracted  the  disease  abroad. 

-Erin  McDermit 


Jordan  and  Agnos  Spar  On  Homeless  Strategy 


The  Tenderloin  Times  is 
seeking  volunteer  writers 
and  reporters,  especially 
those  who  live  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Interested? 
Contact  the  Editors 
776-0700 


by  Julie  Scheff 

Using  the  North  of  Market  Multi- 
service Center  as  a  backdrop  for 
a  July  9  press  conference,  may- 
oral candidate  Frank  Jordan  blamed 
Mayor  Art  Agnos  for  turning  the  dty 
into  a  magnet  for  the  poor  and  recom- 
mended screening  applicants  to  the 
city's  shelters. 

"This  is  the  nnayor  who  made  San 
Francisco  an  open  dty  for  the  homeless 
when  he  announced  to  the  world  thai 
he  was  going  to  solve  the  homeless 
problem,"  said  Jordan. 

Jordan  called  the  press  conference 
the  day  after  Agnos  vowed  to  move 
homeless  people  off  the  streets  and  into 
nrwre  pennanent  housing  if  he  obtains 
$40  milbon  for  downpayments  for  b-an- 
sitional  and  permanent  housing.  "You 
get  me  the  money,  and  111  take  care  of 
the  problem,"  Agnos  said. 

Agnos'  most  recent  pledge  to  end 
homelessness  came  in  response  to  a 
reportei^s  question  at  a  July  8  gather- 
ing, marking  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
dty  opening  two  multiservice  centers 
for  homeless  people.  Within  hours  of 
his  pledge,  protestors  burned  an  effigy 
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of  Art  Agnos  to  express  dissatisfaction 
with  the  lack  of  promised  homeless 
services  at  the  shelters,  such  as  drug 
rehabilitation,  training,  counseling, 
and  health  care. 

Agnos  made  a  similar  pledge  16 
months  ago  before  the  Union  Square 
Association,  vowing  that  if  the  busi- 
ness community  supported  a  tax  hike, 
he  could  turn  the  homeless  problem 
around.  "We  can  end  sleeping  on  the 
streets  as  a  commonplace  occurrence 
as  we  see  it  today,  and  we  can  do  that 
this  year,"  he  had  said. 

Jordan  took  Agnos  to  task  for  al- 
ready spending  $115  nullion  on  home- 
less services  in  1990,  saying  the  result 
was  to  swell  the  ranks  of  people  on 
General  Assistance  (G.A.)  to  11,000 
from  8,000  during  the  past  year. 

Carla  Javits,  director  of  planning 
for  the  Department  of  Social  Services, 
acknowledged  the  rise  in  the  G.A.  rolls, 
but  said  San  Francisco  is  not  the  only 
dty  where  that  is  occurring. 

"The  General  Assistance  popula- 
tion is  growing  around  the  state,"  said 
Javits,  noting  that  while  the  number  of 
people  on  G.A.  rose  by  24  percent  in 
San  Frandsco  last  year,  it  jumped  by 
48  percent  in  Santa  Qara  cind  28  per- 
cent in  Alameda  counties- 
Calling  for  a  new  direction  in  home- 
less policy,  Jordan,  former  police  chief 
in  San  Frandsco,  recommended  stiffer 
requirements  for  entrance  into  the 
dt/s  homeless  shelters. 

Currently,  Jordan  said,  "people 
don't  need  I.D.  [to  gain  enti:ance  to  a 
shelter!.  They  can  call  themselves  John 
Doe  or  Mary  Smith."  Jordan  said  he 
would  require  homeless  people  to 
supply  identification  such  as  a  social 
security  card  or  driver's  license  before 
staying  at  a  shelter  or  obtaining  dty 
services.  He  also  said  he  would  check 
people  for  outstanding  police  arrest 
warrants. 

"The  homeless  are  running  the  pro- 
gram instead  of  the  dty  running  the 
program,"  said  Jordan. 

But  the  warrant  checks  that  Jordan 
proposed  would  be  illegal,  according 
to  Margaret  Crosby,  a  lawyer  with  the 
American  Gvil  Liberties  Union. 

"The  proposal  that  is  most  plainly 
illegal  is  the  warrant  check,"  said 
Crosby,  noting  that  many  other  of 
Jordan's  proposals  present  dvil  liber- 
■  ties  questions.  "We'd  be  concerned 
about  viewing  homelessness  as  a  law 
enforcement  problem.  As  the  chief  of 
police,  Frank  Jordan  clearly  under- 
stood that  homelessness  is  a  sodal  and 


econon\ic  problem." 

Jordan  was  the  chief  of  police  when 
the  department  passed  a  homeless  bill  of 
rights,  which  protects  homeless  people 
from  arbitrary  police  harassment. 

Jordan  also  said  he  would  "stream- 
line" homeless  programs  and  "tighten 
up"  eligibility  for  services  and  then  di- 
vert the  savings  into  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  treatment  as  well  as  job  training 
and  workfare  programs. 

Under  Jordan's  scenario,  homeless 
people  would  not  be  allowed  to  hang  out 
on  the  streets.  Instead  they  would  be 
channelled  to  dty  services  such  as  shel- 
ters, detox  progranns,  and  job  develop- 
ment— or  face  jail  or  arrest. 

"If  they  refuse  to  go,  you  can't  leave 
them;  they  might  die  there  on  the  side- 
walk," said  Jordan.  "They  will  go  to  the 
sheriff  or  county  jail." 

Responding  to  Jordan's  proposals, 
Paul  Etoden,  staff  member  of  the  Coali- 
tion on  Homelessness,  said:  "You  don't 
have  to  force  people  into  services.  People 
are  already  overflowing  from  services 
which  can't  serve  them." 

Agnos'  office  also  responded  to 
Jordan's  comments  in  a  statement:  "In 
the  last  four  years  we  have  taken  2,000 
people  off  the  streets  and  put  them  in 
permanent  housing.  We  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go,  but  we're  doing  it  the  right 
way,  treating  people  as  human  beings. 
Turning  homeless  people  into  criminals 
is  not  an  approach  that  this  mayor  or  the 
people  of  San  Frandsco  believe  in." 

Boden,  however,  challenged  the 
mayor's  record  on  protecting  the  dvil 
rights  of  homeless  people.  The  mayor's 
enforcement  of  the  anti-lodging  law 
6470)  is  in  stiff  competition  with  the 
human  rights  infringements  that  Jordan 
wants  to  institute,  Boden  said. 

"The  issue  in  this  election  seems  to  be 
who  can  deny  homeless  people's  human 
righb  more,"  said  Boden. 

Boden  also  questioned  the  mayor's 
record  on  creating  permanent  housing. 

"The  mayor  has  a  very  fluid  defini- 
tion of  permanent  housing,"  said  Boden. 
"He  had  a  press  conference  where  he 
called  the  Midori  permanent  housing.  It 
really  is  housing  for  the  mentally  ill  and 
they  limit  the  stay  to  nine  months. 
Ihe/vc  not  done  shit  about  developing 
truly  affordable  housing." 

Terry  Davis,  a  resident  at  the  North  of 
Market  shelter,  also  didn't  like  Jordan's 
proposed  solutions. 

"1  think  his  being  an  ex-policeman 
means  he's  anti-homeless,"  Davis  said. 
"He's  trying  to  make  a  crime  out  of  being 
homeless." 
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Hard  Times  at  La  Casa  De  Las  Madres 


Women^s  Shelters  Walk  Financial  Tight  Rope 


by  Erin  McDermit 

Financial  shortagesareeroding  the 
safety  net  for  battered  women  as 
government  funds  dwindle  and 
the  recession  bites  into  private  dona- 
tions. 

Last  June,  the  cit/s  oldest  and  larg- 
est shelter  for  battered  women  and 
children.  La  Casa  De  Las  Madres,  had 
to  cut  down  20  beds  from  its  45-to-50 
bed  sheltcr,and  at  press  time  wasevalu- 
ating  whether  it  could  afford  to  restore 
its  full  services  in  the  fall.  Meanwhile, 
the  city's  two  other  refuges  for  battered 
women  are  upagainst  a  financial  crunch 
that  could  lake  a  toll  on  services. 

"All  three  shelters  for  women  in  the 
city  depend  on  each  other  and  if  one  has 
cuts,  the  other  two  will  be  affected," 
said  Beckie  Masaki,  the  director  of  the 
Asian  Women's  shelter.  "We  are  the 
only  shelter  that  offers  bilingual  serv- 
ices, so  we  count  on  the  other  two  so  we 
ca n  concen  tra  tc on  t he  women  tha  t  can' t 
speak  English." 

Before  the  reduction  in  beds,  shelters 
already  had  to  turn  away  2,009  women 
between  July  1, 1990  and  May  1, 1991. 

La  Casa  De  Las  Madres'  annual 
budget  of  $700,000  comes  from  a  vari- 
ety of  sources,  including  $480,000  in 
government  and  United  Way  grants. 
The  remaining  $220,000  is  raised  from 
private  donations,  which  have  dramat- 
ically declined  in  recentycars.  Last  year, 
various  private  donations  were  down 


La  Casa  De  Las  Madres  had  to  cut  services  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  restore  most  of  the  services 

by  about  $70,000. 

"What's  happened  to  La  Casa  De  Las 
Madres  is  a  serious  indicator  of  the 
financial  crisis  in  San  Francisco  that 
we've  known  about  for  the  past  year," 
said  Wendy  Kasuma,  the  director  of 
Rosalie  House.  "We  are  facing  cuts  from 
different  funding  sources,  including 
government  funding,  and  we  exp>ect  a 
deficit  of  $300,000  next  year." 

Like  other  shelters.  La  Casa  De  Las 


Conditions  in  refugee  camps  in  Hong  Kong  and  other  countries  of  "first  asylum" — shown 
above  in  a  drawing  by  a  Vietnamese  boat  person — are  squalid  and  overcrowded. 

U.S.  Official:  Time  Running 
Out  For  Viet  Boat  People 


Phoio:  Phil  Head 

Staff  over  the  summer.  Shelter  staff  say  they 
this  fall  if  an  emergency  grant  is  approved. 

Madres  pro  videsa  confidential  and  safe 
place  for  battered  women  to  stay.  The 
center  alsoofferscounseling,advocacy, 
clothing,  health  care,  and  referrals  for 
financial  aid  and  permanent  housing. 

Besides  decreasing  the  number  of  its 
beds,  Iheshelter  wasforced  to  lay  off  six 
staff  persons,  including  a  full-time 
counselor  at  the  downtown  counseling 
center.  This  has  reduced  the  amount  of 
counseling  servicesavailable  to  battered 
women  and  children  citywide. 

"I  hope  to  have  [the  budget]  back  up 
to  $700,000  by  September,"  said  the 
shelter's  executive  director,  Margi 
McCue.  She  has  applied  for  an  emer- 
gency grant  to  the  state  and  expects  to 
hear  about  it  by  Aug.  1 .  If  the  budget  is 
restored,  services  are  likely  to  be  rein- 
stated by  Sept.  1. 

McCue  said  the  shelter's  financial 
outlook  had  improved  recently  with 
publicity  about  the  shelter's  plight. 
"There  has  been  a  solid  respoiwe  from 


"Hong  Kong  insists  that  we  tal  k  abou  I 
it,"  said  Court  Robinson,  senior  policy 
analyst  for  the  U.S.  Commi  ttee  for  Refu- 
gees. "Arrival  rales  in  Hong  Kong  are 
quite  high— 6,000  in  1990,  and  already 
through  July  of  this  year  12,000  refu- 
gees have  arrived  in  Hong  Kong.  The 
U  S.  position  is  that  we're  not  opposed 


by  Julie  Scheff 

Although  they  risked  their  lives 
fleeing  Vietnam  in  boats,  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  who  have 
been  living  in  refugee  camps  foraslong 
as  10  years  are  now  being  told  they 
should  go  back  home. 

As  many  as  1 11,200  Vietnamese  live 
in  squalid  temporary  camps  in  "first 
asylum"  countries  such  as  Thailand, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Malaysia,  where  they 
await  resettlement  to  western  countries, 
according  to  the  World  Refugee  Sur- 
vey. Not  many  have  a  chance  of  fulfill- 
ing the  dream  to  resettle,  as  only  20 
percent  of  boat  people  are  currently 
given  refugee  status  and  therefore  are 
eligible  to  immigrate  to  a  final  country 
of  asylum  such  as  the  U.S.  or  France. 

In  a  recent  trip  to  the  Bay  Area,  U.S. 
Refugee  Coordinator  in  Thailand  David 
Pierce  told  The  Times  that  "the  patience 
of  first  asylum  countries  is  not  limit- 
less" and  people  in  Southeast  Asian 
camps  not  deemed  refugees  "with  a 
well-founded  fear  of  persecution"  will 
be  eventually  sent  back  to  Vietnam. 

Pierce  recommended  that  people 
rejected  for  resettlementas  refugees  take 
advantage  of  a  United  Nations  super- 
vised repatriation  program  established 


in  1 975,  that  offers  an  allowance  and  re- 
integration services  to  those  electing  to 
return  to  Vietnam.  Since  the  program's 
inception,  approximately  8,818  Viet- 
namese have  voluntarily  gone  home 
without  reported  incident,according  to 
the  U.S.  State  Department. 

Despite  the  State  Department's 
claims,  refugee  advocates  remain  skep- 
tical. Many  of  those  who  are  electing  to 
go  back  to  Vietnam  are  village  people 
being  placed  in  cities  and  towns  in 
Vietnam,  said  Nguyen  T.  Nguyen,  for- 
mer senior  consultant  for  the  California 
Legislature's  Joint  Committee  on  Refu- 
gee Resettlement  and  International 
Migration. 

"How  are  they  going  to  be  reinte- 
grated in  the  small  cities  and  large  cit- 
ies?" asked  Nguyen.  "Will  they  be  per- 
secuted? Will  they  be  able  to  reclaim 
their  citizen's  rights  and  have  hun\an 
rights?  There  have  been  no  studies  on 
how  they  are  doing." 

Meanwhile,  the  threat  of  forced  re- 
patriation is  beginning  to  loom  over 
boat  people's  lives.  Until  recently  the 
United  States  would  not  even  consider 
discussing  involuntarily  repatriation, 
but  skyrocketing  arrival  rates  of  Viet- 
namese refugees  in  Hong  Kongarenow 
forcing  the  issue. 


Aside  from  illegal  escape  by  boat, 
refugees  seeking  to  leave  Vietnam  can 
apply  for  legal  departure  through  the 
Orderly  Departure  Program  (ODP),  a 
joint  resettlement  program  between  the 
United  States  and  Vietnam  which  has 
resettled  more  than  1 76,000 to  the  United 
States  and  122,000  to  other  countries 
since  it  was  established  in  1979. 

Two  years  ago,  as  part  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement,  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  of  Action,  the  United  States  agreed 
to  speed  up  its  processing  of  ODP 
applicants  and  departure  rates.  Since 
itsinception,  theODPprogramhasbeen 
renowned  forbacklogsthathaveforced 
some  applicants  to  wait  as  long  as  10 


individuals  in  the  community  since  the 
publicity,"  she  said.  "The  bottom  line 
is,  if  the  community  can't  support  this, 
then  we  can't  run  Ithe  shelter!." 

Police  and  hospital  records  give  an 
indication  of  the  scope  of  spousal  abuse 
in  San  Francisco.  The  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital  emergency  room 
treats  150-200  acutely  battered  women 
each  month,  and  in  1987  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Police  Department  received  ap- 
proximately 8,879  calls  for  help  from 
victims  of  domestic  violence.  Statistics 
on  battered  women  note  that  one  out  of 
four  women  will  be  abused  at  some 
point  in  their  lives. 

The  Family  Violence  Project,  which 
is  part  of  the  District  Attorney's  office, 
reports  that  30  to  40  percent  of  all 
homeless  women  are  actually  abused 
women  fleeing  domestic  violence,  who 
arc  unable  to  find  safe  housing  for  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

According  to  Homebase,  a  Bay  Area 
research  and  policy  group  on  homeless 
issues,  there  arc  approximately  6,763 
homeless  women  and  children  in  San 
Francisco. 

"Lisa,"  32,  a  small-framed  woman 
whose  pregnancy  is  just  beginning  to 
show,  is  staying  at  La  Casa  De  Las 
Madres  after  two  attempts  to  find  shel- 
ter elsewhere. 

She  was  aware  of  the  reduced  serv- 
ices at  the  shelter,  but  said  she  was 
thankful  she  was  not  sleeping  in  her 
car,especially  becauseof  her  pregnancy. 

"There's  only  one  person  here  for 
emergenciesatnight,and  barely  enough 
food  to  go  around,"  she  said.  "If  they 
keep  cutting  services  I  don't  know 
where  these  women  will  go.  They're 
having  a  hard  enough  time  as  it  is  and 
people  will  end  up  starving." 

Lisa  has  endured  countless  lines  to 
receive  public  ussistanceand  still  needs 
a  permanent  place  to  stay  and  mater- 
nity clothes.  She  described  waiting  all 
day  in  line  for  public  assistance,  only  to 
be  told  that  she  was  in  the  wrong  line. 

"If  there  were  more  staff  here  some- 
one probably  would  have  known  thai 
and  1  could  have  saved  time, '  she  said. 


years.  In  April  1991,  U.S.  officials  began 
to  increase  their  monthly  interviews  of 
ODP  applicants  to  10,000  from  7,500 
and  increased  monthly  departures  to 
8,000  from  6,000  people. 

Bay  Area  resettlement  workers  said 
the  current  strategy  behind  U.S.  refu- 
gee policy  is  to  encourage  people  to 
leave  Vietnam  legally  by  the  ODP  pro- 
gram, rather  than  risking  their  lives  by 
illegal  boat  departures  or  facing  forc- 
ible repa  tri  a  tion  from  the  shores  o  f  o  ther 
Asian  countries. 

But  resettlement  workers  also  pre- 
dict the  eventual  demise  of  the  ODP 
program  as  a  consequence  of  the  grad- 
ual thawing  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Vietnam. 

"The  unstated  message  is  that  with 
normalization  of  relations  with  Viet- 
nam, there  will  be  a  return  to  normal 
immigration  [rather  than  ODP|,"  said 
Don  Climent,  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Conunittee  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. "They  will  have  to  wait  in  line 
with  the  rest  of  the  worid  to  emigrate." 


Birth  Control 
Abortion 

Gynecological  Exams 


Pregnancv  Tests 
AIDS  Antibody  Tests 
Premarital  Tests 


D.iy  or  evening  .ippointmi'nls  available  Mt'di-Col.  Visa,  and  MasterCard 
accepted.  All  services  low  cost  and  conhdential 

Personal,  convenient,  affordable  care. 
Civic  Center 
815  Eddy  Street,  SF 
441-5454 

P Planned  Parenthood" 
Alamedd/San  Frantisco 
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U.S.  Families  Adopt  Khmer 
Children  Orphaned  by  War 


continued  from  page  1 

ing  with  the  cnem/'  mal<e  seemingly 
arbitrary  distinctions  between  economic 
aid,  which  is  prohibited,  and  hunwni- 
tarian  aid,  which  is  more  readily  ap- 
proved. 

"At  one  point  we  wanted  to  send 
sweaters  and  yam  to  North  Vietnam," 
Elder  said.  'The  sweaters  were  accepted 
as  humanitarian  aid,  but  because  it 


would  take  someone  to  make  the 
sweater,  the  yam  was  defined  as  eco- 
nomic aid  and  not  allowed." 

Until  recently,  Vaddey  said,  the 
embargo — as  well  as  resistance  by  the 
Phnom  Penh  govemmcnt  to  overseas 
adoptions — made  it  difficult  to  arrange 
international  adoptions  of  Cambodian 
orphans.  But  that  situation  is  changing 
with  the  thaw  in  U.S.-Cambodia  rela- 


tions, as  Cambodian  factions  begin  to 
discuss  a  United  Nations  peace  plan  au- 
thored in  part  by  the  United  States. 

"At  first  my  government  did  not 
accept  international  adoption,"  she  said. 
"But  then,  year  by  year,  the  govern- 
ment began  to  understand  they  didn't 
have  enough  money  to  take  care  of  the 
children.  The  babies  that  come  into  my 
center  are  already  very  sick.  Sometimes 
we  have  milk,  but  still  they  die." 

According  to  San  and  Vaddey,  more 
than  IGOJOOO  children  lost  their  parents 
during  the  Khmer  Rouge  regime  be- 
tween 1975  and  1979.  Others  continue 
to  be  orphaned  by  the 
dvil  war  currently  rag- 
ing in  the  countryside 
or  abandoned  by  par- 
ents who  cannot  afford 
to  take  care  of  them. 

"If  the  children  are 
very  sick,  some  fami- 
lies abandon  them  to  the 
state  because  they  think 
the  children  will  get 
better  care,"  Vaddey 
said.  "Others  are  half 
orphans  and  are  being 
raised  by  a  single  par- 
ent. Their  father  is  a 
soldier  or  handicapped. 
With  the  baby  in  their 
hand,  they  can't  find 
work  to  do,  so  they 
decide  to  abandon  the 
small  one." 

As  director  of  social 
services  in  Phnom 
Penh,  San  is  respon- 
sible for  4,000  orphans. 
Half  have  been  resettled 


with  adoptive  Cambodian  families  in 
the  countryside  and  half — the  most  frail 
and  ailing — have  been  placed  in  Phnom 
Penh  orphanages. 

"Children  are  still  starving,"  San  said. 
"Sometimes  ifs  very  difficult  for  me  to 
save  the  babies'  lives.  There's  not 
enough  medicine  or  nurses  to  treat  the 
sick  children." 

Vaddey,  who  lost  both  parents  to 
Khmer  Rouge  atixxities  when  she  was 
26,  strongly  believes  that  "everyone 
needs  family,"  even  if  adoptive  parents 

"Children  are  still  starving. 
There's  not  enough  medicine  or 
nurses  to  treat  the  sick  children." 

-Chea  San 

are  from  a  different  culture  or  ethnicity. 

Sok  Khoeum,  board  member  of 
Khmer  Serei  in  San  Francisco,  was 
among  several  local  Khmer  who  met 
the  Cambodian  officials  during  their 
visit.  While  Khoeum  hopes  to  raise 
funds  to  support  orphan  children  to 
stay  in  Cambodia,  he  said  he  does  not 
oppose  international  adoptions. 

"Those  children  are  getting  stuck  and 
going  nowhere,"  he  said.  "Being 
adopted  by  AnKrican  families  is  a  very 
good  opportunity  for  their  future  life." 

Vaddey  spoke  bitterly  of  the  lack  of 
assistance  from  the  western  world  for 
Cambodia.  "Now,  more  than  10  years 
after  liberation  [from  the  Khmer  Rougel, 
I  see  my  country  getting  worse  and 
worse,"  she  said.  "Everyday  I  see  the 
widows,  handicapped  people,  orphai\s. 

"The  suffering  never  ends  in  Cam- 
bodia," she  said.  "Cambodia  is  a  nation 
that  has  been  abandoned  by  the  world." 


Civil  war  and  a  U.S.  aid  embargo  make  it  difficutt  for  many  of  the  4,000  orphans  in  Phnom  Penh  to  receive  care 

Tots  Vulnerable  to  Lead  Poisoning;  Group  Seeks  Testing 
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Children  under  the  age  of  six  are 
most  vulnerable  to  the  harmful  effects 
of  lead  in  the  blood,  including  perma- 
nent mental  retardation,  vision  and 
kidney  damage,  and,  potentially,  death. 
Children  become  contamirwted  by  in- 
gesting paint  chips  or  lead  particles  in 
the  dust  around  old  homes,  breathing 
air  heavy  with  lead  emissions  from  in- 
dustry and  traffic,  eating  from  leaded 
dinnerware,  or  drinking  from  contami- 
nated water  sources. 

But  the  chief  source  of  lead  is  lead- 
based  paint  from  homes  built  before 
1950.  More  than  75  percent  of  both  San 
Frandsco  and  Tenderloin  residences  fall 
into  this  category. 

A  child  consuming  a  single  chip  of 
lead-based  paint  would  be  contami- 
nated with  enough  lead  to  harm  his  or 
her  central  nervous  system,  according 
to  Robert  Shlag,  a  research  scientist  with 
the  California  Department  of  Health 
Services. 

If  a  child  is  found  to  have  a  high  level 
of  lead  contamination,  the  CEXI  reconv 
mends  chelation  therapy,  a  drug  treat- 
ment that  binds  lead  in  the  body  and 
causes  it  to  be  excreted. 

Oakland  becan^e  the  first  West  Coast 
city  to  initiate  a  lead -abatement  pro- 
posal, approved  by  the  Oakland  City 
Council  last  June.  San  Frandsco  groups 
are  hoping  to  emulate  the  plan,  written 
by  the  community  organization  People 
United  for  a  Belter  Oakland  (PUEBLO). 
The  plan  nwndales  the  regular  testing 
of  children  for  lead  and  the  renwval  of 
lead  from  contaminated  environments. 

Dr.  Alvaro  Garza,  chief  of  non-infec- 
tious epidemiology  at  the  San  Frandsco 
Health  Department,  said  that  lead  is  a 
potentially  serious  problem  in  the  dty. 
He  wiW  coordinate  a  shady  with  a  state 
agency,  California's  Child  Health  and 
Disability  Prevention  program  (CHDP), 
to  document  the  scope  of  the  health 
threat. 

A  major  stumbling  block,  however, 
will  be  the  need  to  educate  CHDP 
pediatriciar>s  and  health  providers  who, 
though  federally  mandated  to  test  chil- 
dren for  lead  contamination,  have  yet 
to  incorporate  lead  testing  into  routine 
medical  checkups. 

"It  Iblood  lead  lestingl  is  part  of  the 
medical  guidelines,  but  it  hasn't  been 
happening  on  a  regular  basis,"  admit- 
ted CHDP  Health  Education  Spedalist 


Renee  Cheney-Cohen. 

"Unfortunately,"  said  Dr.  Garza, 
"many  doctors  don't  know  that  (lead 
poisoning]  is  a  problem  here." 

With  the  aim  of  changing  that,  the 
dty  health  department  requested  CHDP 
to  send  fliers  to  all  150  of  the  state's 
health  providers  in  the  city — which 
indude  pediab-idar\s  and  four  state  clin- 
ics located  in  the  Mission,  Chinatown, 
Hunters  Point,  and  Bayview  districts. 

The  advisory  warned  that  children 
in  San  Francisco  are  likely  to  have  been 
exposed  to  lead  in  their  environment 
and  that,  legally,  blood  lead  tests  should 
be  offered  as  part  of  a  regular  CHDP 
physical  exam. 

According  to  Dr.  Susan  Cummins  of 
the  state's  Childhood  Lead  Poisoning 
Prevention  Program,  70  percent  of  all 
children  in  the  state  qualify  for  free 
CHDP  physicals,  induding  a  lead  lest. 
Families  at  200  percent  of  the  poverty 
level — for  example,  a  family  of  four 
earning  $26,800  or  less — would  qual- 
ify. 

But  not  all  families  who  are  eligible 
to  receive  free  care  for  their  children 
have  heard  of  CHDP,  much  less  en- 
rolled with  a  provider.  The  grassroots 
lead  abatement  coalition  hopes  to  link 
families  up  with  these  providers. 

"We  will  go  out  and  educate  parents 
and  get  them  to  get  their  kids  screened," 
said  David  Tran  of  Tenderloin  Youth 
Advocates,  a  member  of  the  lead  abate- 
ment coalition.  "We  also  need  to  iden- 
tify the  homes  [that  are  contaminatedl." 

Member  organizations  of  the  lead 
abatement  coalition  will  also  recruit 
people  to  work  on  the  effort.  "We're 
trying  to  get  more  direct  service  provid- 
ers and  other  childcare  agendes  in  on 
it,"  said  Jim  Redmon,  director  of  the 
home-based  program  at  the  North  of 
Market  Child  Development  Center. 

Canvassing  to  ir\form  residents  of 
the  CHDP  program  has  already  begun 
in  the  Mission,  and  dty  public  health 
nurses  have  been  paying  follow-up 
visits  to  Mission,  Bayview/Hunters 
Point,  and  Chinatown  families  whose 
children  have  tested  with  over  15  nucro- 
grams  per  dedliter  of  lead  in  their  blood. 

CPLP's  Neil  Gendel  said  the  Tender- 
loin hasn't  been  targeted  to  receive 
public  health  nurse  visits  yet  because  of 
the  dty  health  department's  limited  re- 
sources, and  because  "there  isn't  a 
ICHDPl  health  center  in  the  Tender- 
loin." 


Lead  abatement  coalition  members 
sb-ess  the  danger  Tenderloin  residents 
face.  "Lead  is  a  threat  to  many  children 
here,"  said  Tran.  A  recent  Bay  Area 
Women's  Resource  Center  survey  esti- 
mates there  are  4,000  children  now  liv- 
ing in  the  Tenderloin. 

"Many  ITenderloin]  residences  were 
built  before  1950,"  said  Redmon.  "We 
find  chipping  paint,  the  whole  thing. 
My  hope  is  that  well  quickly  get  the 
Tenderloin  into  [the  programl  when 
the  dty  sees  the  extent  of  the  problem." 

The  last  citywide  study  testing  for 
lead  was  conducted  by  the  state  in  1973, 
which  found  that  half  the  city's  chil- 
dren had  lead  levels  of  20  micrograms 
per  deciliter,  which  doctors  now  con- 
sider toxic.  According  to  CDC  guide- 
lines, children  testing  with  such  levds 
now  sould  be  retested  for  anemia  and 
should  recdve  high  caldum  and  high 
iron  foods.  In  addition,  a  sample  from 


the  home  should  be  analyzed  for  lead 
toxicity.  Surprisingly,  the  stale  health 
department's  Shlag  said  no  new  stud- 
ies are  plaiuied,  even  though  it  is  now 
acknowledged  that  levels  above  10 
micrograms  per  dedliter  can  be  harm- 
ful. 

San  Francisco  will  have  to  move 
quickly  to  gel  in  on  federal  funds  now 
becoming  available  for  lead  abatement 
programs.  Oakland  and  Alameda 
county,  for  example,  are  expecting 
notching  funds  from  the  $14.9  million 
fund  President  Bush  has  earmarked  for 
regional  programs  doing  such  work. 

Representative  Lloyd  Connelly,  D- 
San  Jose,  is  currently  working  to  man- 
date funds  on  the  state  level. 

"We've  begun  to  organize,"  said 
Letida  Alcantar  of  Cor^sumcr's  Union. 
"There's  a  lot  to  do,  and  the  first  thing 
we  want  to  do  is  make  sure  all  the 
children  get  tested." 


Lead-based  Paint's  Health  Hazards 


by  Sotle  Ken 
Consumer  Action 

Lead  paint  can  endanger  your  child's 
health. 

Many  of  San  Francisco's  older  houses 
and  apartment  buildings  built  before  1950 
were  painted  with  lead-based  paint,  which 
health  experts  say  can  pose  serious  health 
threats  to  children. 

What  Is  toad  poisoning? 

Lead  poisoning  occurs  when  too  much 
lead  gels  into  a  child's  txKJy.  A  small  amount 
of  lead  in  a  young  child's  body  can  cause 
serious  health  and  t>ehavior  problems.  It 
can  stunt  a  child's  growth,  cause  kidney 
damage,  and  reduce  the  child's  ability  to 
hear,  learn,  and  remember. 

Children  can  gel  lead  poisoning  by  eat- 
ing paint  chips  and  inhaling  dust  from  the 
walls.  They  also  get  lead  poisoning  from 
dirt  at  old  factory  sites  where  lead  was 
used,  from  the  air  and  dirt  near  busy  streets. 
and  from  being  arourxJ  some  businesses 
such  as  auto  body  paint  shops  that  use 
lead-based  paint.  In  addition,  some  drink- 
ing water,  dishware,  and  artist's  paints  can 
t>e  sources  of  lead  poisoning. 

What  are  the  symptoms  of  toad  poison- 
ing? 

Children  don't  usually  appear  sick  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  illness.  Many  symp- 
toms can  easily  l>e  mistciken  for  cokJs  or 
flu.  However,  all  children  and  pregnant 
women  living  in  old  homes  and  in  areas 


where  they  are  al  risk  for  lead  poisoning 
should  have  their  bkx>d  tested  regularly. 
All  tests  and  checkups  are  free  to  chikJren 
with  a  Medi-Cal  card.  chiWren  attending 
Head  Start  or  State  Preschool,  and  chil- 
dren from  t)irth  to  18  years  of  age  who  do 
not  have  health  insurance  and  whose  family 
income  is  k>w. 

How  can  you  protect  your  child  from 
lead  poisoning? 

Call  your  landbrd  or  the  local  Health 
Department  to  find  out  if  the  interior  or  ex- 
terior paint  of  your  house  contains  lead.  If 
there  is  lead  in  the  paint,  contact  your  land- 
lord about  properly  removing  the  paint. 
Keep  everyone  away  from  the  area  while 
the  work  is  being  done.  Have  your  water 
tested  for  lead.  Let  the  water  run  tor  a  while 
before  using  it  in  the  morning.  Do  not  let 
your  children  play  near  oki  industrial  sites 
or  busy  streets.  If  you  work  with  lead,  leave 
your  working  dothes  at  work  and  shower 
before  you  come  home. 

How  to  get  free  lead  testing: 

For  free  lead  tests  for  chiWren,  make  an 
appointment  by  calling  the  Child  Health 
and  Disability  Preventbn  (CHDP)  program 
at  one  of  the  folkswing  numtwrs: 

•  English/Spanish:  558-2403. 

•  Cambodian/LaotianA/ietnamese: 
398-0790. 

•Cantonese/Mandarin:  661-4405. 

For  more  information  on  dines  that  pro- 
^ide  lead  testing  and  the  languages  they 
speak,  can  Sotie  Ken  at  777-9635. 
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Vets  Find  Strength  Among 
Themselves  at  'Stand  Down' 
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Veterans  Administration  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services,  they  can  get  it 
here.  It  doesn't  matter  if  you  got  a  dis- 
honorable discharge.  All  we  care  about 
is  that  you  served." 

Offering  infonnation  and  assistance 
to  the  vets  at  Stand  Down  were  repre- 
sentatives from  the  V.A.  Medical  Cen- 
ter at  Fort  Milcy,  the  San  Francisco  Vets 
Center,  California  Employment  Devel- 
opment Department,  the  San  Francisco 
Department  of  Social  Services,  and 
many  other  Bay  Area  agencies.  Work- 
shops offered  information  on  V.A. 
benefits,  legal  assistance,  substance 
abuse  programs.  Post  Traumatic  Stress 
Disorder,  and  AIDS. 

Many  veterans  do  not  want  to  use 
the  social  service  system,  feeling  they've 
been  turned  down  or  given  the  runa- 
round  ever  since  they  came  home  from 
Vietnam.  While  Stand  Down  could  not 
erase  years  of  bad  blood,  it  could  offer  a 
first  step  off  the  streets. 

Keith  Armstrong,  a  V.A.  social  work- 
er who  volunteered  his  time  at  a  coun- 
seling table,  said,  "A  lot  of  guys  don't 
want  anything  to  do  with  the  V.A.,  but 
if  they  see  a  face  connected  with  it,  then 
maybe  you  can  work  with  them  down 
the  road." 

To  get  to  Stand  Down,  vets  caught 
free  shuttles  from  the  Trans  Bay  Termi- 
nal at  First  and  Mission  streets  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  High  School,  where 
they  were  issued  new  federal  photo 
identification  cards  as  they  checked  in. 

'The  I.D.  card  is  significant,  espe- 
cially one  that  says  they  are  veterans," 
said  Tod  Freeman,  a  homeless  San  Fran- 
ciscan who  served  in  the  Navy  from 
1957  to  1961.  "One  guy  said  an  I  D.  is 
really  important  when  he  goes  back  to 
the  Tenderloin  and  gets  popped  by  some 
cop.  I  came  here  because  I  knew  I'd  get 
a  pair  of  Levi's,  and  maybe  some  legal 
help." 

Kenny  Adams,  45,  who  served  in 


Korea  from  1963  to  1965,  said,  "When  I 
called  the  San  Francisco  Vets  Center, 
they  said  I'm  not  entitled  to  benefits,  so 
I  came  here  to  get  some  medical  and 
psychiatric  benefits.  Plus,  ifs  good  to 
be  with  a  bunch  of  brothers" 

Despite  the  efforts  of  more  than  200 
volunteers  and  companies  that  donated 
food,  clothes,  or  services,  many  vets 
were  skeptical  about  how  much  could 
be  accomplished  over  the  weekend. 

"I'm  here  for  the  tranquility,"  said 
Langston  CXineghy,  who  served  in  the 
Marines  from  1965  to  1969.  "But  the 
people  who  really  need  this  aren't  even 
here.  My  problem  is  not  physical  or 
psychological.  Ifs  a  problem  with  the 
country  I  adored.  I  went  fighting  for  a 
constitution  that  will  never  accept  me, 
for  a  government  which  is  claiming 
liberty  but  is  afraid  to  live  it." 

Harvey  Crain,  who  served  in  the 
Army's  101st  Airborne  Division  from 
1968  to  1970,  said  many  hardened  vets 
probably  wouldn't  attend  Stand  Down 
because  they've  given  up  on  relying  on 
anyone  but  themselves.  "A  lot  of  Viet- 
nam vets  are  hard  to  find.  Instead  of 
playing  the  game,  they  say,  'I  know 
myself.'  The  doctors  and  all  the  others, 
they  don't  understand  me.  The  only 
person  I  can  talk  to  is  a  Vietnam  vet,  the 
only  respect  I  get  is  when  I'm  with 
another  vet." 

Others  saw  the  first  Bay  Area  Stand 
Down  as  a  positive  step,  an  effort  to 
focus  attention  on  the  plight  of  many 
Vietnam  vets  and  offer  some  help. 
Herman  Mitchell,  an  Army  paratrooper 
injured  in  Vietnam,  came  to  Stand  Down 
even  though  he  has  spent  21  frustrating 
years  trying  to  get  the  V.A.  to  help  with 
his  medical  expenses.  Mitchell's  teeth 
were  knocked  out  in  1968  when  he 
jumped  35  feet  from  a  helicopter 
through  enemy  fire  and  landed  in  a 
bamboo  grove. 

"I'm  here  to  be  brought  up  to  date  on 
veteran's  affairs,"  said  Mitchell.  "They 
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Homeless  vets  Langston  Duneghy  (left)  and  Harvey  Grain  (right)  at  Stand  Down.  Both  were 
cynical  about  the  V.A.'s  intentions.  "Now  the  V.A.  can  pretend  to  do  something  for  us,  but 
they're  doing  something  for  themselves,"  Crain  said.  "We're  teaching  them  what  it's  about." 

said  'serve  your  country'  in  a  war  we      think  they  should  have  something  else. 


shouldn't  have  been  in  in  the  first  place, 
a  war  that  wasn't  meant  to  be  won. 
Now  I  see  vets  on  canes,  in  wheelchairs, 
limbless,  and  living  in  the  streets,  and  I 


'I  want  to  see  what  the/re  offering 
and  try  to  get  things  together,"  he  seiid. 
"If  you  have  good  intentions,  what 
you're  looking  for  is  here." 
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IE  Hi  m  m 

REPEAL  CAUFORNIA'S 
NEW  STAMP  ACT! 


After  more  than  200  years  of  a  free  press. 
Governor  Wilson  and  the  California 
Legislature  have  decided  thai  ideas,  opinion, 
news  and  information  arc  now  taxable  com- 
modities just  like  shoes,  shampoo,  jelly  donuts  and 
cigarettes. 

In  1765.  the  British  Parliament  enacted  an  identical  tax. 
It  was  called  the  Stamp  Act.  It  started  the  American 
revolution. 

California's  Insidious  new  tax  on  newspapers  and 
magazines  hits  free  community  and  alternative  papers 
hardest  and  will  bring  trouble  to  all  and  certain  death  to 
many-  The  result  will  be  fewer  voices  and  less  diversity  of 
opinion  and  mformation  at  a  time  of  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  the  hands  of  corporate  media.  Will  the 
stale  also  tax  radio  and  television  news? 

Here's  why  the  new  tax  is  onerous,  unequal  and  unjust: 

PAID  newspapers  are  NOT  BEING  TAXED  —  their 
readers  are  when  they  buy  the  paper, 

FREE  newspapers,  on  the  other  hand,  ARE  BEING 
TAXED  directly  —  taxed  on  the  cost  of  printing  the  papers 
they  distribute  for  free.  Because  printing  costs  account  for 
30  to  80*^  of  a  free  paper's  total  expenses,  proportionately 
these  papers  are  shouldering  a  financial  burden  MANY 
TIMES  GREATER  than  the  big.  paid  dailies  -  which  have 
been  noi-so-strangely  silent  and  complacent  on  this  issue. 


What  will  be  the  result  of  the  new  tax?  Free 
papers  may  be  forced  to  prmi  fewer  copies 
or  fewer  pages,  cut  editorial  content  and 
staff  —  or  print  no  paper  at  all.  All 
newspapers  you  pick  up  for  free  —  and  others  you  pay  for 
—  are  seriously  threatened  by  this  new  tax  on  ideas,  infor- 
mation and  opinion,  which  (he  founders  of  the  United 
States  rightly  saw  as  a  threat  to  the  public  good. 

To  California's  politicians,  the  bottom  line  is  to  impose 
the  20th-century  version  of  a  discredited  18th-century  tax 
on  publications  struggling  to  present  a  world  view  broader, 
deeper  and  different  than  the  view  offered  by  daily 
newspapers. 

To  all  Californians.  the  bottom  line  must  be  to  preserve 
a  diverse,  robust  and  truly  free  press  for  ALL  groups  and 
ALL  points  of  view. 

Newspapers  —  free  or  paid  —  are  not  shoes  or  sham- 
poo or  jelly  donuts  or  cigarettes.  One  revolution  was  fought 
because  of  a  government's  attempt  to  subdue  an  indepen- 
dent press.  The  Slate  of  California  shouldn't  put  anyone  in 
that  position  agam. 

Reeling  from  the  magnitude  and  immediacy  of  this 
threat,  scores  of  free  newspapers  around  the  state  are 
mobilizing  to  try  to  undo  this  odious,  chilling  tax  measure. 
The  stakes  are  high.  Join  the  effort  while  there  is  still  time 
for  the  free  press.  Let's  keep  It  free  —  and  alive. 


Please  help  repeal  this  modem-day  Stamp  Act. 
Phone  or  mail  your  protest  to  the  state 
Legislature  and  also  Governor  Wilson. 


taemUyiran  Robert  C»<M 

2901  MacDonald  Ave. 
Richmond,  CA  94804 
2  3^-81  "1 

AsMmWyman  Jotian  Kletn 

Chair,  Assembly  Revenue 
and  Taxation  Committee 
2450  Washington  Ave.  #2^0 
San  Leandro,  CA  94577 
464-0847 

AMnHywoiran  Birttsn  In 
406  14th  St  #  7)5 
Oakland.  CA  94612 

464-03  59 

/UsemWyman  wmm  Baker 

1801  N.  California  tt  103 
Walnut  Crvek.  CA  94596 
932-2557 

S8nati»r  NldMte  Petrti 

19^0  Broadway  #  1030 
Oakland,  CA  94612 
464-1333 

Govtnior  Piti  WBhm 

Suie  Capitol 
Sacramento.  CA  94814 
(916)  445-2841 

I^Mlttr  WHt  L.  Brown 

138R  Sutler 
S.F.,  CA  94102 
557-0784 


AnrnnbTyman  John  Burton 

■'11  Van  Ness.  Suite  300 
S.F..  CA  94102 
55-2253 

AnamUywoiran  JotAlo  Spottr 

220  S.  Spruce.  Suite  101 
South  S.F..  CA  94080 
871-4100 

AssemMyman  Hm  Batos 

I4l4  Walnut  St. 
Berkeley.  CA  94709 
5^0-31^6 

AssofliMyman  John  Vascoocolos 

100  Paseo  de  San  Antonio 
San  Jose.  Ca  95113 
(408)  288-7515 

AfsemHyman  Bl  Flaoti 

30  N.  Sail  Fcdro  Road, 
Suite  195 

San  Rafael,  CA  94903 
479-4920 

AiiMiOtyiwifi  M  London 

1650  Borel  Place. 
Suite  229 

San  Mateo.  CA  94402 
571-9521 

AcMObtyinin  Bryon  Shop 

785  Caslro  St..  Suite  C 
Mounuin  View.  CA  94041 
961-6051 


Senator  DavU  Rotard 

3800  Barham  Blvd.. 
Suite  218 

Hollywood,  CA  90068 
(916)  445-8390 

Senator  Quontfei  Kopp 

363  El  Camino  Real, 
Suite  205 

South  S.F.,  CA  94080 
952-5666 

Senator  MKton  Marks 

711  Van  Ness.  Suite  510 
S.F.,  CA  94102 
474-0508 

Sonator  BM  Lockyop 

22300  Foothill  Blvd. 
Hayward,  CA  94541 
582-8800 

Senator  ReOecca  Moman 

830  Menlo  Ave..  Suite  100 
Menlo  Park,  CA  94025 
688-6530 

Senator  Mfred  Uiulil 

100  Pasco  dtr  San  Antonio 
San  Jose.  CA  95113 
(•108)  286-8518 
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Times  Interview:  New 
NOMPC  Director  Kathy  Lu 


people  to  get  a  break,  a  toehold  when 
they  first  arrive  to  the  dty.  Of  course 
there  are  negabve  things  too — the  sex 
shops,  etc. 

The  thing  about  working  in  a  neigh- 
borhood like  this  that's  interesting  to 
me  is  ifs  so  geographically  oriented. 
People  function  on  a  block-by-block,  or 
sometimes  comer-by -comer,  basis.  It 
will  be  a  challenge  with  a  snvill  staff  to 
cover  the  whole  community.  But  thafs 
why  we  have  a  21-member  board. 

TT:  You  have  a  degree  in  law  from  the 
University  of  California  but  have  not 
yet  passed  the  bar  exam.  Do  you  ever 
see  yourself  returning  to  the  legal  field? 

KL:  Maybe,  although  that  profession 
doesn't  have  a  lot  to  offer  me.  Ifs  a 


TT:  What  kind  of  problems  do  you 
think  the  neighboihood  and  NOMPC 
need  to  grapple  with? 
KL:  I  see  a  lot  of  stratification  in  the 
Tenderloin.  There's  not  a  whole  lot  of 
intermingling  between  different  sub- 
communities  that  share  space  but  don't 
really  communicate.  I'm  already  learn- 
ing about  the  park — that  ifs  controver- 
sial as  to  who  uses  it  and  who  doesn't. 
It  is  the  one  thing  that  1  hear  over  and 
over  again  as  a  point  of  conflict. 

For  me,  I  see  Boeddeker  as  the  only 
green  space  in  the  area — and  1  think 
thafs  a  great  idea.  On  the  other  hand, 
nrwst  of  the  people  who  hang  out  there 
are  adults,  and  ifs  fair  to  ask  why  that 
is.  The  overall  community  use  of  the 
park  should  be  expanded. 


Phoio:  Phil  Head 

Kathy  Lu,  new  executive  director  of  the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition. 


After  Years  in  the  Red, 
Sizzler  Closes  Its  Doors 


Phoio;  Phi  Hettl 

When  Leroy  and  Kathy  l_ooper  opened  the  Sizzler  Restaurant  five  years  ago.  they  hoped  that 
one  day  the  restaurant  would  subsidize  rents  at  the  Cadillac  Hotel, 


by  Sara  Colm 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition  (NOMPC) 
recently  hired  Kathy  Lu,  26,  as  executive 
director  to  replace  Nancy  Russell,  who  is 
moving  on  to  new  challenges  after  four 
years  on  staff. 

Bom  in  Taiwan,  Lu  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  with  her  family  before  she 
was  a  year  old.  Moving  around  as  a  child, 
she  grew  up  in  upstate  New  York,  southern 
and  northern  California,  and  Houston. 
Texas,  where  she  attended  Rice  University, 
graduating  in  1986  with  a  B.A.  in  English. 
After  receiving  a  law  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Davis  in  1989.  Lu 
moved  to  the  Bay  Area,  where  she  worked 
for  the  Alameda  City  Attorney's  Office,  and 
more  recently,  the  San  Francisco  2000  Com- 
mittee, which  formerly  organized  multi- 
cultural arts  programming. 

On  her  third  day  on  the  job  at  NOMPC. 
Lu  took  time  out  to  discuss  her  views  with 
The  Tenderloin  Times. 

Tenderloin  Times:  What  attracted  you 
to  apply  for  the  executive  director  po- 
sition at  NOMPC? 

Kathy  Lu:  The  opportunity  to  work  in 
the  Tenderloin  is  a  great  one.  Ifs  obvi- 
ously a  very  pivotal  part  of  the  city. 
There's  a  lot  of  history  here  and  it  can 
serve  as  a  potential  laboratory,  a  model 
for  social  change. 

TT:  How  do  you  feel  about  the  Ten- 
derloin as  a  neighborhood? 

KL:  I  like  the  Tenderloin  because  it 
reminds  me  of  how  any  neighborhood 
in  transition  really  gives  people  an 
opportunity  to  show  their  stuff.  There's 
a  lot  of  vitality  here.  Ifs  a  place  for 


continued  from  page  1 

operated  by  Reality  House  West. 

Neighborhood  residents,  activists, 
and  merchants  reacted  with  sadness  to 
the  Sizzler's  closing. 

"It  used  to  be  an  awful  comer,"  said 
Rev.  Qenda  Hope,  who  has  worked  in 
the  neighborhood  for  more  than  15 
years,  and  remembers  when  the  Sizzler 
site  was  occupied  by  the  Ringside  Bar. 
"The  Sizzler  changed  the  character  of 
the  neighborhood.  We've  lost  jobs  and 
a  good  place  to  eat." 

Hadim  Nasar,  owner  of  Empire  Li- 
quors across  Eddy  Street  from  the 
steakhouse,  said  the  Sizzler's  closing 
has  already  cut  into  his  business's  cus- 
tomer base. 

"My  business  is  down  $400  a  day 
because  the  Sizzler  used  to  bring  cus- 
tomers from  all  over  the  city,"  Nasar 
said. 

Since  opening  in  1986,  the  restaurant 
had  to  contend  with  customers'  appre- 
hension about  coming  to  the  Tender- 
loin, lack  of  parking  spaces,  and  a  dwin- 


dling number  of  viable  businesses 
nearby.  Others  say  prices  were  higji  for 
neighborhood  residents,  with  entrees 
ranging  from  $3.99  to  $15.99,  even 
though  the  restaurant  offered  discounts 
to  seniors. 

"There  was  no  retail  support  in  the 
evening,"  said  the  restauranf  s  General 
Manager  Christina  Augello,  pointing 
out  that  customers  avoid  areas  with 
few  stores  open  at  night.  "We  were  a 
lone  ship  out  there." 

Augello  added  that  the  lack  of  adja- 
cent parking  spaces  exacerbated  the 
problenx  "In  the  evening,  people  didn't 
want  to  park  around  the  comer  and 
then  walk  to  the  restaurant,"  she  said. 
"They  didn't  feel  safe." 

To  determine  possible  commercial 
uses  for  the  Sizzler  site,  Reality  House 
West  has  formed  a  transition  commit- 
tee which  includes  representatives  from 
the  San  Francisco  Foundation,  the 
Mayor's  Office,  Reality  House  Wesf  s 
board,  and  Assemblyman  John  Burton's 
office. 

Chairing  the  transition  committee  is 


tough  nwkct  right  now,  particularly  in 
the  type  of  work  that  I'd  like  to  do — 
public  interest  law.  Ifs  enough  for  me 
to  learn  some  other  things. 


Sam  Singer  of  Kamer-Singer  and  Asso- 
ciates, a  public  relations  firm.  Singer 
said  the  October  1989  earthquake  and 
the  recession  hurt  Sizzler  sales. 

"After  the  earthquake,  people  were 
jittery  and  didn't  spend  money  on 
anything,"  said  Snger.  'Then  the  reces- 
sion hit  for  the  last  12  months." 

Livingston  said  during  its  first  three 
years  the  Sizzler's  sales  steadily  in- 
creased, and  by  1989  were  approaching 
the  profit  margin.  The  restauranf  s  daily 
customer  average  had  grown  from  250 
to  291,  approadung  the  331  cuslon^rs 
per  day  the  restaurant  required  to  be- 
come profitable. 

But  over  the  last  two  years,  sales 
began  to  drop  back  to  250  customers 
per  day. 

Morry  Hermon,  community  planner 
at  the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coali- 
tion, sees  the  sleakhouse's  closure  as 
part  of  a  downward  economic  spiral  in 
the  inner  Tenderloin. 

"It  represents  the  bottonung  out  of 
the  economic  depression  in  the  core 
Tenderloin,"  Hennon  said,  pointing  to 
the  recent  closure  of  several  other  busi- 
nesses within  a  one-block  radius  of  the 
Sizzler. 

"That  whole  block  of  Leavenworth 
Street  has  suffered  economically," 
Hennon  added.  "Reskients  have  repeat- 
edly complairwd  of  the  real  or  perceived 
drug-  and  gang-related  activity  on 
Leavenworth  Street." 

Despite  the  accumulated  five-year 
loss  of  $650,000,  Augello  lauded  the 
restauranfs  service  to  the  Tenderloin. 

"We  had  four  goals,"  said  Augello. 
"Provide  jobs  and  training.  We  did  that. 
Upgrade  the  neighborhood.  Provide 
nutritious  food,  especially  for  the  eld- 
erly. And  make  a  profit.  We  accom- 
plished all  the  goals  except  the  last  one, 
which  is  not  to  say  that  it  was  our  lowest 
priority." 

Livingston  also  emphasized  the 
restauranfs  accomplishments.  Sizzler's 
corporate  evaluations  of  the  Tender- 
loin franchise  usually  ranged  from  93  to 
%  percent,  he  said,  and  the  restaurant 
earned  several  national  awards  for 
excellence. 

"Over  five  years,  it  employed  400 
people,  had  a  $2  million  payroll,  and 
served  half-a-million  customers,"  Liv- 


TT:  As  executive  director  of  NOMPC 
do  you  see  ways  to  address  these  ten- 
sions? 

KL:  1  see  ways  to  facilitate  better  com- 
munication. Whether  people  want  to 
make  the  individual  commitment — 
which  is  what  it  comes  down  to — is 
another  matter. 

TT:  How  would  you  do  that? 

KL;  First  of  all,  people  have  to  get  used 
to  looking  at  each  other,  seeing  each 
other.  Looking  or  acting  differently 
doesn't  or  shouldn't  preclude  construc- 
tive working  relations.  My  being  Asian 
is  going  to  be  part  of  facilitating  better 
communicationl — to  the  degree  that 
some  of  that  is  racially  motivated.  I'm 
aware  that  NOMPC  had  a  lot  of  discus- 
sions about  affirmative  action  issues 
during  the  hiring  process.  I  want  to 
honor  that  decision  and  utilize  the  feet 
that  I'm  an  Aaan  American.  Then  again, 
not  all  conflicts  are  racially  derived — 
there's  also  class,  sexual  orientation, 
education. 

TT:  Do  you  think  the  fact  you're  Asian 
American  will  help  you  develop  con- 
tacts in  the  Southeast  Asian  commu- 
nity? 

KL:  1  would  hope  so  but  1  can't  assun« 
that.  I  know  a  little  about  the  Southeast 
Asian  community  from  volunteering  at 
the  Asian  Women's  Shelter  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half.  Many  of  the  women  are 
mono-lingual  Southeast  Asians. 

TT:  How  do  you  feel  about  becoming 
a  public  figure  in  the  TL,  which  can 
open  people  up  to  a  lot  of  attention — 
both  positive  and  negative? 

KL:  Well,  ifs  a  sign  that  everyone's  very 
invested;  ifs  very  impressive.  I  see  it  as 
an  asset  to  the  organization  that  there 
are  so  many  interested  parties — and  of 
course  I'll  call  on  them. 


ingston  said.  "The  Sizzler  produced  a 
lot  of  good  things. 

"People  have  to  get  past  seeing  it  as 
a  failure,"  he  added.  I'm  real  proud  of 
the  people  who  worked  there.  It  was  a 
quaUty  operation  from  the  day  it  opened 
to  the  day  it  closed.  1  don't  regret  any 
part  of  it,  including  closing  it." 

Reality  House  West  staff  and  board 
members  stressed  the  potential  for  fur- 
ther growth  once  a  new  tenant  is  found 
for  the  site. 

"We  want  somebody  else  to  come 
and  take  it  to  the  next  step  and  do 
something  positive  for  the  commimity," 
said  Reality  House  West  Executive 
Director  Leroy  Looper. 

Reality  House  West  is  currently  seek- 
ing new  tenants — especially  those  inter- 
ested in  opening  a  restaurant  because 
the  site  is  already  constructed  and 
equipped  for  restaurant  use. 

Empire  Liquor's  Nasar  suggested  the 
next  restaurant  offer  less  pricey  food.  "1 
recommend  Burger  King,  McDonald's, 
Kentucky  Fried  Chicken,"  he  said.  "Not 
dinner  for  six  or  seven  dollars." 

Livingston  thinks  a  family-operated 
nei^borhood  restaurant  might  work, 

"Another  restaurant  oould  wdl  nruke 
it,"  he  said.  "They  might  attract  more 
people,  they  might  have  lower  over- 
head. They  could  do  any  number  of 
things  differently  than  a  Sizzler,  which 
requires  a  certain  annount  of  volume  to 
be  successful. 

"I  can  easily  imagine  something  there 
thafs  even  more  poative,"  Livingston 
said. 

Restaurateurs  interested  in  leasing 
the  Sizzler  site  should  call  928-3619, 
Livingston  said. 

LowvDiscount  Prices ! 

CoiWete  Seleclion  ot 
Artist  Materials 

•  Fine  Art 
Graphic  Supplies  •  Furniture 

San  Francisco  Oakland 

812  Mission         5301  Broadway 

alFouithS  at  Col  leg* 

777-ASTS  658ARTS 
FAX  777-1877        FAX  658-8409 
Open  7  Days  A  Week 

Mon.  thiu  Fn  9  to  7.  Sal  Sun,  U4 
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Pfxjto  PhJ  Head 


The  200  block  of  Leavenworth  Street  has  seen  several  businesses  cbse  down  recently, 
including  the  Viet  Hoa  Company,  formerly  one  of  the  largest  Asian  mar1<ets  in  the  Tenderloin. 
The  decline  in  business  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  graffiti. 


by  Liz  Price 

Vacant  storefronts  now  comprise 
the  second  highest  use  of  conv 
mercial  space  in  the  Tenderloin, 
outnumbered  only  by  food  services, 
according  to  a  recent  report  published 
by  the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coali- 
tion (NOMPC). 

The  NOMPC  inventory  of  commer- 
cial storefronts  provides  a  detailed  look 
at  positive  and  negative  trends  in  the 
Tenderloin  business  environment, 
chronicling  everything  from  the  decline 
in  porno  shops  to  the  number  of  poten- 
tial new  businesses.  The  66-page  report 
includes  charts,  graphs,  and  a  block-by- 
block  breakdown  of  Tenderloin  busi- 
nesses by  type  and  ethnicity  of  the 
business  owners. 

The  report  will  be  distributed  to 
members  of  the  Mayor's  Tenderloin 
Task  Force  on  Economic  Development, 
the  Concerned  Businesspersons  of  the 
Tenderloin,  neighborhood  agencies, 
bar\ks,  and  other  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community. 

As  part  of  NOMPC's  Tenderloin  2000 
project,  this  commercial  storefront  in- 
ventory is  part  of  a  larger  series  of  re- 
ports that  will  eventually  be  incorpo- 
rated into  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
Tenderloin. 

"This  inventory  shows  what  kind  of 
businesses  are  missing  and  could  do 
well,"  said  Tenderioin  Project  2000 
Coordinator  Morry  Hermon,  chief  re- 
searcher and  author  of  the  report.  "A 
business  like  a  pharmacy,  a  bakery,  a 
supennarket,  or  a  clothing  store  could 
potentially  do  well." 

Hermon  hopes  a  Tenderloin  Yellow 
Pages  can  be  developed  out  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  commercial  inventory. 

According  to  the  NOMPC  report, 
the  number  of  vacant  storefronts  in  the 
Tenderloin  has  risen  14.8  percent  be- 
tween 1989  and  1991,  from  92  vacancies 
to  137. 

The  vacant  storefronts  reflect  the 
downward  spiral  of  economic  activity 
in  the  Tenderloin,  Hermon  said. 
"Demand  for  retail  space  in  the  Tender- 
loin is  severely  depressed,"  he  said. 
'There  are  not  a  lot  of  people  trying  to 


open  businesses." 

Rick  Wilkinson,  ovmer  of  Albatross 
Books  at  166  Eddy  St.,  called  the  report 
a  "sad  commentary  on  the  economic 
state  of  the  neighborhood. 

"Unfortunately  all  businesspersons 
are  affected  by  the  vacancies,"  Wilkin- 
son said.  However,  Wilkinson  remains 
optimistic  that  things  will  get  belter, 
and  plans  to  stay  in  the  neighborhood, 
despite  the  ups  and  downs  of  owning  a 
business  in  the  Tenderloin.  He  cites  &ie 
opening  of  Southeast  Asian  businesses 
and  nonprofit  renovations  of  residen- 
tial buildings  as  positive  changes  tak- 
ing place. 

Hermon  attributed  part  of  the  last 
two  years'  increase  in  vacant  storefronts 
to  the  lack  of  assistance  for  small  busi- 
nesses from  federal,  stale,  and  city 
governments.  "The  federal  government 
offers  tax  credits  but  not  capital,"  said 
Hermon.  'The  Tenderioin  needs  capi- 
tal investment." 

The  large  number  of  nonprofit  social 
service  agencies  has  also  taken  a  toll  on 
commercial  endeavors,  Hermon  said. 
"A  neighborhood  which  is  asked  to 
absorb  more  than  its  fair  share  of  dty 
services  for  the  poor  should  get  back  its 
fair  share  of  small  business  assistance 
for  the  merchants  who  are  struggling." 


NOMPC  aHributes  part  of  the  last 
two  years' increase  in  vacant  store- 
fronts to  the  lack  of  assistance  for 
small  businesses  from  federal, 
state,  and  city  governments. 


Previously  the  highest  number  of 
vacant  storefronts  occurred  during  the 
early  70s  when  one  out  of  three  store- 
fronts in  the  Tenderloin  was  empty  . 

It  wasn't  until  the  arrival  of  South- 
east Asian  refugees  in  the  early  1980s, 
many  of  whom  pooled  their  Hnancial 
resources  to  open  new  businesses,  that 
the  number  of  commercial  vacancies 
decreased.  Restaurants  boomed  in  the 
Tenderloin  during  the  1980s,  reaching 
their  peak  in  1989,  Hermon  said.  But 
now  with  the  worsening  economic  cb- 
mate  nationwide,  businesses  find  it 


harder  and  harder  to  stay  afloat. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  number  of 
restaurants  in  the  Tenderloin  has  de- 
aeased  by  39,  from  211  in  1989  to  172  in 
1991.  Neighborhood  bars  have  also 
decreased  by  24  between  1982  and  1991, 
from  73  to  49. 

Hermon  said  he  believes  the  busi- 
ness community  is  not  doing  asbadly  as 
it  looks  on  paper. 

"When  you  compare  the  Tenderioin 
to  other  cities  like  Oakland  or  Detroit, 
which  have  close  to  a  50  percent  va- 
cancy rate,  14.8  percent  doesn't  sound 
like  a  big  deal,"  he  said.  "There  are 
signs  of  new  enterprise  development  in 
the  Tenderloin  with  success  stories  like 
Elaine's  Barbecue  and  Kopen's  Ice 
Cream." 

Loose  Change 

A  development  that  might  help  re- 
verse the  Tenderloin's  downward  eco- 
nomic trend  came  recently  when  San 
Francisco  was  among  10  California 
communities  designated  as  "Enterprise 
Zones"  by  the  federal  government. 

The  Terxierloin  was  one  of  seven  San 
Francisco  neighborhoods  within  the 
enterprise  zone,  which  includes 
Hunter's  Point,  Mission  Bay,  Western 
Addition,  Chinatown,  Mission,  and 
South  of  Market  districts.  Now  busi- 
nesses opening  in  these  areas  can  re- 
ceive tax  iiKentives.  Benefits  include  a 
tax  credit  up  to  $19,000  per  employee 
hired  through  agencies  working  with 
welfare  recipients  and  the  unemployed. 

Gail  Goldman,  director  of  the 
Mayor's  Office  of  Business  and  Eco- 
nomic Development,  believes  this  des- 
ignation will  "make  it  less  expensive  to 
run  a  business  because  you  don't  have 
to  pay  as  much  taxes." 

Making  life  easier  for  both  Tender- 
loin businesses  and  residents  are  two 
new  post  offices  that  have  recently 
openaJ  in  the  Tenderloin.  On  July  8,  the 
Civic  Center  Post  Office  Box  Unit 
opened  at  Hyde  Street  and  Golden  Gate 
Avenue  in  the  old  Bank  of  America 
building.  The  service  lobby  is  open  from 
6  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday,  and  from  6  a.m.to  3  p.m.  on 
Saturdays.  There  is  also  a  General  De- 
livery Service,  open  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
5:30  p.m,  Monday  through  Friday  and 
830  a.m  to  3  p.m  on  Saturdays. 

On  July  22,  Fox  Plaza  SUtion,  a  full- 
service  retail  post  office,  opened  at  1390 
Market  (at  Hayes  and  Larkin  streets). 
Retail  hours  are  9  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday.  Fox  Plaza  has 
all  f>ostal  services  except  posl  office 
boxes  which  are  located  at  the  Civic 
Center  Post  Office  Box  Unit. 

After  two  years,  Brady's,  a  knick- 
knack  shop  on  O'Farrell  Street,  will  be 
closing  its  doors  on  Sept.  15.  "We  were 
never  able  to  quite  cover  the  rent,"  said 
Tina  Tatro,  Brady's  co-owner  with 
Marjorie  White.  "We  made  a  lot  of 
friends  and  had  a  lot  of  support  from 
our  regular  customers,  but  we  never 
could  figure  out  the  right  thing  to  cany. 
Crystals  and  knit  caps  went  well  for  a 


while,  but  then  sales  dropped." 

The  historic  Flood  Building  at  Mar- 
ket and  Powell  streets,  constructed  in 
1904,  will  be  given  an  $8  million  facelift 
beginning  next  year.  The  fake  granite 
wall  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  12- 
slory  building  will  be  removed,  reveal- 
ing its  original  coIun\ns  and  restoring 
the  exterior  to  its  pre-1952  appearance. 
The  building  also  houses  Woolworth's, 
a  central  city  institution  for  40  years, 
which  is  currently  renegotiating  its  lease 
with  the  Hood  Building.  If  Woolworth's 
lease  is  renewed,  there's  a  chance  that 
its  100,000  feel  of  retail  space — which 
makes  it  one  of  the  largest  Woolworth's 
in  the  country — will  be  cut  in  half. 

Woolworth's,  by  the  way,  was  hon- 
ored by  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition  and  Reality  House  West  at 
their  joint  fundraising  dinner  last 
month. 

TL  Vietnamese  merchants  have 
formed  the  Vietnamese  Merchants  As- 
sociation, which  grew  out  of  Mayor  Art 
Agnos'  visit  wilh  Southeast  Asian 
merchants  on  Larkin  Street  last  May. 

Hung  Son,  owner  of  Rainbow  Sav- 
ings Cut  on  Larkin  Street  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  new  group,  said  the  mayor 
reconmended  that  if  merchants  wanted 
to  get  anything  done  they  should  form 
their  own  orgaruzation.  "We  would  like 
to  get  a  gate  for  Larkin  Street  called 
Vietnam  Town'  that  would  tie  sin^ilar 
to  the  Chinatown  gate,"  said  Son. 

According  to  David  Tran,  parking  is 
an  endangered  species  in  the  Tender- 
loin. Tran  is  the  co-author  of  a  recent 
report  by  Tenderloin  Youth  Advocates 
(TYA)  on  the  number  of  parking  spaces 
in  the  Tenderloin. 

The  survey  estimates  that  25  percent 
of  available  parking  spaces  will  have 
disappeared  between  1980  and  1994, 
with  many  of  the  spaces  swallowed  up 
by  new  developments,  leaving  Tender- 
loin residents  without  a  place  to  park 
their  cars.  One  of  the  concerns  of  the 
study  is  that  the  proposed  develop- 
ments for  the  Civic  Center  area  will 
wipe  out  parking  for  the  Heart  of  tfie 
City  Farmer's  Market  at  United  Na- 
tions Plaza. 

'This  could  be  devastating  to  us  and 
even  possibly  wipe  out  the  Farmer's 
Market  entirely  from  the  Gvic  Center 
area,"  said  Christirw  Adams,  manager 
of  the  Famrtrs'  Market.  For  copies  of 
the  TYA  parking  survey  call  885-5929. 

Everyone  was  saddened  when  the 
Sizzler  restaurant  closed  down  last 
month. 

Richard  Livingston,  who  had  a  lot  to 
do  wilh  making  the  Sizzler  happen, 
says  he's  hopeful  that  something  even 
better  will  open  in  its  place— nwybe  a 
family-operated  restaurant. 

Ifs  quite  an  accomplishment  that  the 
Sizzler  hung  in  there  for  five  years.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Golden  Gale  Restaurant 
Association,  the  average  lifespan  for 
San  Francisco  restaurants  is  one  year, 
and  dozens  fold  after  just  a  month  or 
two  in  operation.  Livingston  encour- 
ages businesses  interested  in  leasing 
the  Sizzler  site  to  call  928-3619. 


IT'S  ABOUT  MEN  OF  COLOR 

The  EACH  program  is  designed  by  and  for 
gay  and  bisexual  men  of  color.  EACH  will 
encourage  testing  for  HIV  and  ensure  that 
culturally  appropriate  services  are  in 
place  to  meet  the  needs  which  arise  as 
higher  numbers  of  gay  and  bisexual  men 
of  color  discover  they  are  seropositive.  It 
will  promote  access  to  eorly  medical  treat- 
ment and  the  full  range  of  social  services. 

For  more  mformation  on  the 
EACH  program,  call 
864  1214. 


AMERICAN/DINERS 


1.  Dottie's  True  Blue  Cafe  -  522  Jones 
St.  This  all- American  coffee  house 
makes  all  its  dishes  from  scratch  and 
fresh  to  order,  including  strawberry 
pancakes,  yogurt,  juices,  coffee,  and 
soup.  Lunch  specials  offer  pizzas,  pas- 
las,  and  more.  A  senior  discount  menu 
is  available  from  9:30-11  a.m.  Price 
range:  $1.25-$8.  Open  7  days.  7  a.m.- 
2  p.m.  Breakfast  served  till  closing. 
Lunches  served  11:30-2  p.m..  Sats./ 
Suns,  breakfast  only  from  7  a.m.-l  p.m. 
885-2767. 

2.  Elaine's  Barbecue  -  208  Eddy  St. 
This  down-home  barbecue  restaurant 
offers  grilled  chicken  and  ribs  at  very  af- 
fordable prices:  $2.95  for  halt  a  chicken. 
$4.95  for  a  pound  of  spareribs.  Friendly 
atmosphere  and  generous  seating,  Pnce 
range:  $.70  -  $5,40.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  ? 
a.m.  to  10  p.m..  Sun.,  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
775-3231. 


AMBODIAF 


ITALIAN 


6.  Pompodorl's  Pizza  -  12  Golden 
Gate  Ave.  (near  the  comer  of  6lh  and 
Market).  Step  right  up  and  get  pizza 
with  a  variety  of  toppings — by  the  slice 
or  a  whole  pie.  Fresh  dough  every  day, 
packed  with  whole  milk  mozzarella  and 
loppings  of  fresh  vegetables  arxj  quality 
meats,  including  Italian  sausage, 
mushrooms,  pepperoni,  vegeterian. 
Price  range:  $1 .39-$16.95.  Open  six 
days  a  week,  some  Sundays.  Free 
delivery  v^thin  service  area,  776-7077. 


7.  Dell  Eats  Pizzeria  -  86  f^cAllister  St 
Pizza  deli  specializing  in  pizza  and 
Middle  Eastern  homemade  specialties, 
including  fresh  talafels,  dolmas  (stuffed 


8.  Poto's  Stadium  Oub  -  34  Mason  St. 
Italian  American  food  served  in  a  sports 
club  atmosphere  with  thirteen  27"  tele- 
vision sets  arxJ  a  1 0-foot  screen.  Serves 
breakfast,  lurx^h,  and  dinner,  including 
specials  such  as  stuffed  pork  chops 
and  short  ribs.  Senior  discounts  of- 
fered. Price  range:  $6.50-$12.50.  Open 
7  days,  6  a.m. -2  a.m.  362-7719. 


MEXICAN 


9.  Carlos  Goldstein's  -  280  O'Farretl 
St.  Sen/es  line  Mexican  food  irx;luding 
came  asada  arxJ  fajitas.  as  well  as  sea- 
food and  a  weekend  champagne 
brunch.  Full  t)ar  service  available.  Price 
range:  $4.95-$11.95.  Open  7  days,  11 
a.m,-11  p.m.  for  dinner;  bar  is  open 
until  2  a.m.  397-3356. 


3.  Phnom  Penh  -  631  Lart^in  St.  The  top 
vote-getter  in  this  year's  favorite  restau- 
rant contest.  Specialties  include  bone- 
less chicken  stir  fried  with  five  spices 
and  sweet  basil  leaves,  shredded  green 
papaya,  diced  cooked  sirtoin  pork,  and 
prawns  tossed  with  lenx)n  dressing. 
Beer  and  wine  available.  Price  range: 
$3,95-$8,95.  Open  Mon.-Fri.,  11  a.m.-3 
p.m.  for  lunch,  Mon.-Wed.,  5-9:30  and 
Thurs.-Sun.,  5-10  p.m.  775-5979. 


CHINESE 


4.  Chun  Kang  Vegetarian  Restaurant 

608  Geary  St.  Serves  vegetarian 
Chinese  cuisine  with  no  M.S.G.  Lunch 
specials  for  $3.75  include  soup, 
appetizer  and  rice — brown,  white,  or 
fried  rice.  Among  this  restaurant's 
specialties  are  clay  pot  dishes,  including 
mixed  vegetables  with  curry  sauce  and 
soups  such  as  com  soup  with  Chinese 
greens.  Among  a  variety  of  entrees  is 
their  stuffed  cabbage  and  pan  tried  tofu 
with  vegetables.  Price  range:  $0.60- 
$4.25.  C5pen  six  days  a  week,  11  a.m  - 
9  p.m.  Closed  Tues.  Catering  (take  out 
only)  and  to  go  orders.  928-2178 

5.  Vic's  Ng  Cafe  -  39  Mason  St.  Ameri- 
can and  Chinese  food  in  a  cozy  setting. 
Featuring  Harris  Ranch  Ground  Chuck 
hamburgers,  wonton  soup,  chow  mein, 
and  breakfasts  served  anytime.  Price 
range:  $1.10-$8.95.  Open  7  days  a 
week,  Mon.-Fri  7  a.m.-7  p.m.;  week- 
ends, 11  a.m.-6  p.m.  771-1938. 


grape  leaves)  and  hummus.  W/e  deliver 
with  some  restrictions.  Price  range  $3- 
$15.  Open  7  days  a  week,  8  a  m -10:30 
p.m.  864-3304. 


Tenderloin  Times  Translation  Service:  Call  776-0700 


Kopens  Ice  Cream 

O  Sundaes 
O  Malts 

O  Banana  Splits 
O  Cones 

O  Root  Beer  Floats 
O  Shakes 

We  make  our  own  ice  cream  daily! 

455  Ellis  Street  between  Jones  and  Leavenworth 
Open  everyday 


10.  Carlos  Goldstein's  Tijuana 
Taquerla  -  370  Golden  Gale  Ave.  This 
fast  food  establishment  serves  the  best 
nachos  in  town  in  addition  to  such  starv 
dard  South-of-the-Border  fare  as  burri- 
tos  and  tacos.  Daily  lunch  specials  in- 
clude entree,  salad,  beans,  and  r>ce  for 
$5.25.  Price  range:  $2.95-$6,25,  Open 
Mon.-Fri..  10  a.m.-5  p.m.  474-4294. 


THAI 


11.  Vientiane  Restaurant  •  250  Golden 
Gate  Ave.  Serves  Chinese  and  Thai 
food  featuring  Kung  Pao  chicken,  Mon- 
golian beet,  and  Kung  Pao  shrimp.  Daily 
lunch  specials:  $3.95.  Price  range: 
$3.50-$5.75.  Open  7  days,  9  a.m.-9 
p.m.  776-8780. 


VIETNAMESE 


12.  Due  Ky  Restaurant  -  491  Ellis  St  A 
top  vote-getter  in  the  1989  T7mes  res- 
taurant contest.  Items  include  catfish 
hot  &  sour  soup,  seafood  fire  pot.  and 
baft)ecued  port<  over  rice.  Price  range: 
$3-$4.75.  Open  7  days.  9  a  m  -9  p.m. 
928-5188. 

13.  Tu  Lan  -  8  6th  St.  A  Vietnamese  res- 
taurant featuring  imperial  rolls,  pork  shish 
kebabs  with  rice  noodles,  and  rice  dishes 
such  as  ginger  chicken  and  pineapple 
with  beef,  and  other  delicious  meals. 
Price  range:  $3.45-$5,45-  Open  6  days. 
11  a.m.-9  p.m.  Closed  Sun  626-0927. 

^  ^  restaurant  (istings  art 
paid  advertisements 


CaU  776-0700  to  get  your 
restaurant  listed  in  tHe 
^enderbin  T>ining 
(Directory 


""free!  FREE!  FREE!^ 


VIENTIANE 

'Sl' RESTAURANT 
250  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
776-8780 

■  Purchase  of  $5  and  up 
gets  FREE  3  crispy  fried  wonton 

•  Purchase  ct  $1 0  and  up 
gets  FREE  6  crispy  fried  wonton 
•  Purchase  of  $20  and  up  gets  FREE 
one  order  delicious  Thai  Spring  Rolls. 

FREE  DELIVERY  FOR 
DOWNTOWN  AREA 
(with  minimum  of  $10  purchase) 


DELI 


AND  PIZZERIA 


86  McAllister  Street 

(corner  of  Leavenworth) 

OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 
8  AM  to  10:30  PM 

FAST,  FREE  DELIVERY 

some  rc'Stnctions  apply 

864-3304 


$2  OFF  any  large  pizza 

one  coupon  per  pizza 
not  valid  with  any  other  otter 


HARRINGTON'S  PUB 

Open  7  Days  A  Week  •  Large  Screen  TV 

460  LARKIN  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO  775-1150 


LIVING 
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the  tender  side 


by  Keith  Grier  and  Sasha  Ruda 

The  509  Cultural  Center  has 
opened  a  second  location — a 
home  away  from  home.  Ifs  a 
light-filled  building  on  Market  Street 
that  will  be  used  for  large-scale  exhib- 
its, installation  works,  and  group  shows 
that  the  smaller  digs  on  Ellis  Street 
couldn't  accommodate. 

The  center's  curators,  Laurie  Lazer, 
Darryl  Smith,  and  Bill  Stroud,  origi- 
nally sought  a  temporary  location  be- 
cause they  heard  that  the  center  might 
be  displaced  from  its  current  site  for  as 
long  as  six  months  for  earthquake  retrof- 
itting early  next  year.  But  Smith  said  the 
group  has  decided  to  keep  operating 
out  of  both  sites  even  after  the  rehabili- 


tation work  is  done  on  the  509  Ellis  St. 
building. 

The  new  space — located  at  The  Lug- 
gage Store  at  1007  Market  Si.  (at  Sixth 
Street)— provides  2,000  square  feel  of 
exhibition  space,  as  opposed  to  the  EUis 
Stiwt  building's  800  square  feet.  Three 
skylights  flood  the  second  floor  space 
with  light,  which  is  great  for  viewing 
art. 

Happy  birthday  to  Catholic 
Charities'  Dorothy  Day  Community 
Center,  54  McAllister  St.,  which  cele- 
brated its  fifth  anniversary  last  month. 

Congratulations  lo  Camlo  Looper, 
who  received  a  $10,000  scholarship  to 
attend  the  prestigious  Deartwm  Acad- 
emy back  east.  Keep  up  the  good 
grades — we're  proud  of  you! 

Where  will  all  our  children  go?  In  the 
last  three  months  two  Tenderloin  child- 
care  centers  have  been  forced  to  close 
their  doors. 


Photo;  Mke  McOeimon 


Youngsters  travelled  to  Disneyland  and  back  in  two  days  on  TL  Rec  Center's  annual  trip. 

TL  Kids  Trek  to  Disneyland 


by  Mike  McDeimott 

In  a  whirlwind  tour,  40  kids  from 
the  Tenderloin  whisked  south  on  a 
bus  to  Los  Angeles — 350  miles 
away — for  an  exhausting  day  of  fun  at 
Disneyland  in  June. 

Sponsored  by  the  Tenderloin  Rec- 
reation Center  and  funded  by  Chevron 
Corporation,  this  was  the  10th  annual 
trek  to  Disneyland  for  Tenderloin  kids, 
held  on  the  first  weekend  after  school 
lets  out  for  the  summer.  This  year  the 
trip  went  from  June  14  to  the  morning 
of  June  16. 

The  youngsters,  ages  6  to  18,  were 
too  exdted  to  sleep  through  much  of  the 
Friday-night  drive  to  Los  Angeles.  They 
damored  onto  the  bus  with  their  blan- 
kets and  backpacks  and  passed  most  of 
the  nine-hour  drive  playing  card  cames, 
cracking  jokes,  and  later  telling  ghost 
stories.  The  kids  consumed  a  steady 
diet  of  potato  chips,  Doritos,  pickled 
plums,  and  dried  octopus. 

By  3:30  a.m.,  most  collapsed  onto 
crumpled  heaps  of  clothes  and  blan- 
kels,  and  using  one  another  as  pillows, 
they  slept — but  only  for  an  hour  or  two. 
At  630  a.m.  the  bus  rolled  into  L.A.,  and 
they  stopped  at  McDonald's  for 
hotcakes  and  sausage. 

Divided  into  snrtall  groups,  each  led 
by  an  adult,  the  youths  were  let  loose  in 
Disneyland,  where  they  raced  from  one 
ride  to  another,  ducking  under  guard 
rails  and  cutting  in  line  where  they 
could. 

By  nrud-aftemoon  the  adults  were 


looking  rather  weary,  but  there  was  no 
time  to  rest  because  there  were  more 
rides  yet  to  try:  the  Haunted  House,  the 
Matterhorn,  and,  of  course.  Space 
Mountain. 

"I  wished  the  grown-ups,  who  have 

As  for  Mickey  Mouse:  "I  never 
saw  him,"  said  Kameo  Pink- 
ston,  12. 

ridden  the  rides  before,  would  have  let 
the  kids  go  first,"  said  11 -year-old, 
Antonio  Duncan. 

As  for  Mickey  Mouse:  '1  never  saw 
him,"  said  Kameo  Pinkston,  12,  who 
was  more  fascinated  by  the  rides,  find- 
ing the  puppets  and  the  themes  of  the 
park  rather  boring. 

At  930  p.m.  the  kids  begged  to  go  on 
just  one  more  ride,  but  there  was  no 
time.  The  bus  was  leaving  at  10  p.m., 
and  Diana  Wong,  director  of  the  Ten- 
derloin Recreation  Center  and  trip  or- 
ganizer, vowed  to  leave  anyone  behind 
who  was  late.  Further  adventures  would 
have  to  wait  until  next  year. 


UNION  MUSIC  CO. 


•  Musical  Instruments  • 

•Sales  •  Rentals  •  Repairs* 
Lessons 

open:  11  a.m.  -  530  p.m.  Tues.-Sat. 
34  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
S.F.  CA  94102 
(415)  775-6043 


Fine  Mexican  Cuisine 
Fun  Bar 

282  O  Farrell 
397-3356 
Champagne  Brunch 
Weekends 

370  Golden  Gate 
474-4294 
The  City's  Finest  Taqueria 


PhoiD:  Nancy  Russell 

Koshland  Foundation  lunds  donated  by  crossing  guard  Mary  Dickey  helped  finance  this 
year's  Feeser  Games,  a  track  and  field  meet  held  in  Boeddeker  Park  on  July  5.  Above.  Dickey 
poses  with  some  of  the  years  winners. 


The  program  at  Glide  was  shut  down 
because  of  an  overzealous  bureauc- 
racy— something  about  space  available. 
Do  the  people  in  Sacramento  have  any 
idea  how  small  a  hallway  in  a  Tender- 
loin hotel  is? 

Aime  Coopei's  Tenderloin  Commu- 
nity Children's  Center  at  Eddy  and 
Jones  streets  just  couldn't  pay  the  rent 
and  closed  in  May.  What  price  as  a 
con-imunity  will  we  continue  lo  pay  as 
wc  try  to  repair  the  lives  of  neglected 
children?  Pay  now,  or  pay  double  or 
triple  later. 

The  North  of  Market  Child  Devel- 
opment Center  (NMDC)  on  Golden 
Gate  Avenue  is  facing  a  hnancial  crisis, 
even  as  its  home-based  program  grows 
to  meet  the  needs  of  many  infants  and 
their  families  throughout  the  Tender- 
loin. 

As  a  community,  it  is  fair  to  say  we 
have  failed  our  youngest  and  most 
valuable  resource:  our  infants  and  tod- 
dlers. 

The  children  of  the  Tenderloin,  those 
who  live  and  play  here — or  like  a  few  1 
know  at  the  NMDC,  come  here  from 
other  neighborhoods  to  attend  pre- 
school in  this  city's  most  culturally 
diverse  community — deserve  our  great- 
est and  most  energetic  commitment. 

Throughout  the  Tenderloin,  agen- 
cies, committees,  and  task  forces  meet 
regularly  to  help  shape  the  future  for 
our  neighborhood.  Bui  are  we  forget- 
ting the  population  that  really  is  our 
future? 

Each  time  a  childcare  slot  goes  un- 
filled, a  center  doses,  a  children's  pro- 
gram is  cancelled,  or  a  park  is  not  cleaned 
and  maintained  properly,  a  child  in  the 
Tenderloin  suffers.  That  child's  family 
has  one  more  problem  to  fece. 

In  a  dty  like  this  with  such  bounty, 
and  a  neighborhood  so  rich  in  energy  to 


organize,  it  should  be  easy  to  find 
whatever  resources  are  needed  lo  keep 
all  of  our  children's  programs  open  and 
filled  to  capacity. 

The  United  Tenderloin  Commuruty 
Fund  was  established  to  help  our 
neightwrhood's  agencies  and  programs 
flourish.  Isn't  it  time  we  establish  a 
Tenderloin  Community  Childcare 
Fund? 


Laura  Morelos  and  William  Devore  were 
among  the  celebrants  at  Dorothy  Day 
Community's  fifth  anniversary  party  on  June 
7.  Dorothy  Day.  located  at  54  McAllister  St., 
provides  100  units  of  low-income  housing. 

So  rK)w  is  the  time  to  say  goodbye 
and  good  luck  to  a  lot  of  childcare  folks: 

To  Anne  Cooper  and  all  the  staff  at 
the  Tenderloin  Commuitity  Children's 
Center; 

To  Li-Wen  Smith  from  the  North  of 
Market  Child  Development  Center, 

who  spent  seven  years  in  the  Tender- 
loin and  always  kept  a  smile  on  her  face; 

continued  on  page  14 


Don't  miss  a  single  issue!  Subscribe  to  The  Tenderloin 
Times.  Low-income/senior  rotes  ovoiloble. 
Call  776-0700. 


CHUN  KANG 
VEGETARIAN 
RESTAURANT 


LUNCH  SPECIAL: 
$3.75 

608  Geary  St. 
928-2178 

OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK, 
CLOSED  TUESDAY 


Clark  Natwick  AJT 

Owner/Op«f*or 
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continued  from  page  13 

And  to  the  graduating  preschoolers; 
Alia,  Kelsey,  Ryan  H.,  Sandino,  La- 
trice,  Anthony,  Arianna,  DeMarcus, 
Allie,  Robert,  Kalvin,  Valerie,  and 
Zachary. 

The  North  of  Market  Planning  Coa- 
lition <NOMPC)  and  Reality  House 
West  sponsored  a  joint  fundraiser  July 
25  tilled  'Today's  Tenderloin:  A  Trib- 
ute to  Commitment."  The  Cadillac  Hotel 
ballroom  was  decked  out  in  fine  fash- 
ion with  potted  palms  and  Japanese 
fans,  as  the  two  neighborhood  agencies 
paid  tribute  to  key  people  who  make 
the  neighborhood  a  better  place. 


Deputy  Mayor  for  Housing,  Brad 
Paul — a  former  executive  director  of 
NOMPC— emceed  the  bash.  Donald 
Mullane,  executive  vice  president  of 
Baiik  of  America,  Mayor  Art  Agnos, 
and  Reverend  Cecil  Williams,  minis- 
ter of  Liberation  at  Glide  Memorial 
Church,  co<haircd  the  dinner. 

Prompting  a  standing  ovation  was 
the  award  given  to  the  Franciscan 
Missionaries  of  Mary:  Sister  Ursula 
Monahan,  Sister  Assunta  Kislitzin,  and 
Sister  Jeannette  Crevoiserat.  They  work 
for  St.  Anthony's  spiritual  outreach 
team  visiting  elderly  in  residential  ho- 
tels throughout  the  Tenderloin. 

Honored  as  the  founder  of  China- 


town Resource  Center  and  the  Chi- 
nese Community  Housing  Corpora- 
tion was  Cordon  Chin. 

For  his  work  in  focusing  quality 
police  service  toward  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged during  his  26-year  tenure 
on  the  San  Francisco  Police  force,  LL 
Troy  H.  Dangerfield  was  paid  tribute. 

The  F.W.  Woolworth  Company  was 
honored  for  providing  inexpensive 
goods,  friendly  service,  and  being  a 
neighborhood  fixture  on  Powell  and 
Market  streets  since  1952. 

And  the  San  Francisco  University 
High  School,  whose  students  have 
spent  many  volunteer  hours  at  Tender- 
loin agencies,  also  snapped  up  an  award. 


Nancy  Russell,  the  outgoing  director 
of  NOMPC,  was  stunned  when  she  was 
called  up  in  front  of  a  cheering  crowd  to 
accept  an  award  from  Mayor  Art  Agnos 
for  outstanding  service  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

And  speaking  of  honors,  The  Ten- 
derloin Times  received  a  Smithsonian 
Computerworld  award  June  10  for 
innovative  use  of  computer  technology 
in  publishing  the  nation's  only  four- 
language  newspaper.  As  part  of  that 
honor,  the  newspaper  will  be  featured 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  perma- 
nent exhibit  in  Washington,  D.C.,  en- 
titled "The  Information  Age:  People, 
Information,  Technology." 


YouMay 

Be  Eligible  lo 

CutA 
Corner  On 
Energy  Costs. 


You  could  save  15%  on  your  energy  hills  if  you 
qualify  for  PG&.E's  Low-Income  Rate  Assistance 
Program  (LIRA). 

YouVe  eligible  for  the  15%  discount  if  you  meet 
the  following  income  guidelines: 


Household  Size 


1  or  2  persons 

3  persons 

4  persons 

Each  Additional  Person 


Maximum  Annual 
Household  Income 

$14,300 
$16,900 
$20,200 

Add  $3,300  to  maximum 


I  ~  KIRMAT 1540.  LEVEL  2.  l-wi  | 

Yes,  I'D  Like 
To  Know  If  I'm 
Eligible 
To  Cut  a  Corner  On 
Energy  Costs. 

Please  send  me  an  application  tor  PG&iE's 
Ltw-lncome  Rate  Assistance  Program. 


Or  if  you  participate  in  one  of  the  following  programs: 

•  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 

•  Supplemental  Security  Income/State  Supplemental 
I^yment  (SSl/SSP) 

•  R)od  Stamps 

•  Certain  Veterans*  and  Survivors  Pension  Benefits 

Call  1'800'359'3434  or  fill  out  the  coupon  to 
apply  tor  the  Low-Income  Rate  Assistance  Prt^gram. 
Mail  the  coupon  with  your  PG&E  payment  or  bring 
it  to  your  local  PG&E  office. 


]-□ 


PG6iE  ACCOUNT  NUMBER 

Name  


Address. 


Ciry/State/Zip. 


Daytime  phone  number. 


PI 

At  yoursemce 


_J 
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Immigrant  Philatelist  Follows  the  History 
Of  Vietnam  Through  Stamp  Collecting 


by  Joe  Tran 

A legendary  phoenix  spreads  its 
wings  across  one  of  the  stamps 
in  East  Bay  resident  Nguyen 
Bao  Tung's  collection,  marking  the  firet 
anniversary  of  Vietnamese  independ- 
ence from  France  in  1954. 

Nguyen  counts  that  stamp  among 
his  collection  of  more  than  20,000  post- 
age stamps — mounted  in  100  separate 
albums — each  of  them  rare  fossils  re- 
cording the  history  of  Vietnam. 

'1  am  in  love  with  history  and  cul- 
ture/' said  Nguyen,  explaining  why  he 
has  worked  since  the  age  of  12  to  amass 
a  collection  of  stamps  and  coins  that 
reach  back  as  far  as  the  Dinh  Dynasty 
(970-980  A.D.).  "This  collection  and 


VIET- HAH 


Photo  Art  Henderson 

Stamp  oollector  Nguyen  Bao  Tung. 


A  stamp  celebrating  Vietnamese  independence 

research  of  postal  stamps  and  coins  is 
the  channel  leading  me  to  rftaster  his- 
tory. I  dig  deep  into  events  and  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  economy,  politics, 
and  events  that  shaped  history." 

The  phoenix  stamp  was  released  on 
the  one-year  anniversary  of  the  transfer 
of  the  Presidential  Palace  from  French 
authority  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  A 
symbol  of  peace  and  a  messenger  of 
good  news,  the  phoenix  was  once  the 
logo  of  the  Vietnamese  Postal  Service. 

Most  of  Nguyen's  collection  dates 
from  1898  to  1945,  a  period  starting 
with  the  founding  of  ttie  Indochinese 


Farmer's  Market  Celebrates 
Its  Tenth  Anniversary 


Photo:  Art  Hendefson 

Assistant  Manager  of  the  Market.  Karl  Landes  has  worked  there  since  the  beginning. 


by  Matt  Weincr 

Ten  years  ago,  it  opened  with  15 
small  stalls  placed  on  the  red 
bricks  of  United  Nations  Plaza. 
Today,  45  stalls  fill  the  Heart  of  the  City 
Farmer's  Market,  selling  everything 
from  live  carp  to  gooseneck  squash. 


peaches,  and  fresh  cut  flowers. 

With  a  dragon  dance,  a  cooking 
demonstration,  and  a  tribute  to  the 
founding  fathers  and  mother,  the 
Farmer's  Market  celebrated  its  10th 
anniversary  on  June  17. 

Honored  atanawardsceremony  was 
Jan  Heartsough — commonly  acknowl- 


Lao  Seri  Association  Looks 
Back  on  a  Year  of  Growth 


by  Vandy  Sivongsay 

Some  200  Laotians  gathered  June 
16  to  celebrate  a  year  of  accom- 
plishments— including  a  grow- 
ing membership  and  the  creation  of  a 
Laotian  language  school  for  children — 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lao  Seri 
Mutual  Assistance  Association  at  San 
Francisco's  Fort  Mason  Center. 

Lao  Seri,  with  a  membership  of  150 
families  from  Northern  California,  was 
founded  in  June  1985  as  a  nonprofit 
organization  to  preserve  Lao  culture 
and  serve  as  a  self-help  group.  There 
are  an  estimated  25,000  Laotians  in 
Northern  California,  and  6,000  to  7,000 


in  the  nine-county  Bay  Area. 

Current  Lao  Seri  President  Bounmy 
Bouphasavanh  reported  on  the  success 
of  the  Lao  language  school  held  at  the 
Cadillac  Hotel,  380  Eddy  St.  Thirty 
students,  aged  five  to  1 7  years  old,  have 
attended  the  Saturday  morning  classes 
since  Bouphasavanh  began  the  school 
in  January  1991. 

Other  Lao  Seri  leaders  reported  that 
last  year  the  organization  spent  money 
on  Buddhist  ceremonies  such  as  last 
Ma/ s  Lao  New  Year.  Also,  Lao  Seri 
members  contributed  $20each  last  year 
for  funeral  ceremorues  for  two  former 
members,  which  cost  $2,000  each. 

Lao  Seri  leaders  reported  that  fun- 


Photo  Art  Henderson 

is  one  of  20.000  rn  Nguyen's  collection 

Postal  Service  by  the  French  and  ending 
with  the  Japanese  invasion  of  Vietnam 
during  World  War  11. 

Ranging  in  value  from  several 
hundred  dollars  to  thousands  of  dollars 
each,  Tung's  collection  includes  a  stamp 
that  features  a  picture  of  Emperor  Bao 
Dai  issued  on  June  6,  1951.  Along  with 
the  stamp  are  the  official  government 
seal  and  Bao  Dai's  signature. 

This  stamp  marks  the  era  when  North 
and  South  Vietnam  were  still  united  as 
part  of  the  French  Union  under  Bao  Dai. 
That  government  issued  45  postal 
stamps  before  the  Geneva  Agreement 


divided  North  and  South  Vietium  on 
July  20,  1954. 

Nguyen's  collection  also  contains 
stamps  from  the  government  led  by  the 
late  Ngo  Din  Diem  (from  1955  to  1963) 
and  former  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thicu  (from  1963  to  1975).  The  war  in 
Victium  and  the  plight  of  Vietnamese 
refugees  dominate  the  posl-1975  stamps 
in  his  collection. 

A  former  second  lieutenacX  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  government's  mili- 
tary police  in  Bien-Hoa,  Tung  came  to 
the  United  States  in  July  1990  through 
the  Oderly  Departure  Program,  a  joint 
resettlement  program  between  the 
Uruted  States  and  Vietnam. 

He  iTOw  lives  in  El  Cerrilo,  Calif.,  and 
operates  his  stamp  business,  Nguyen 
Bao  Tung,  out  of  a  South  of  Market 
building  in  San  Francisco,  which  can  be 
viewed  by  appointment  only.  Call  215- 
1518  to  schedule  a  viewing  time. 
Nguyen  also  tours  with  his  collection  to 
fairs  such  as  last  February's  Tet  Festival 
on  Larkin  Street. 

Today,  recognized  as  one  of 
Vietnam's  most  noted  philatelists, 
Nguyen  is  Secretary  General  of  the 
Vietnamese  Anvrican  Stamp  Qub  and 
an  author  of  eight  books  on  religion  and 
on  stamp  collecting.  Although  there  are 
two  other  iwted  stamp  collectors  in  the 
Bay  Area — Tran  Anh  Tuan  in  the  East 
Bay  and  Tran  Trong  Phuc  in  the  South 
Bay — Tung's  collection  is  viewed  as 
superior. 

Tung  writes  about  stamps  for  Stamp 
Collector  magazine  and  about  culture 
and  history  for  Viemamese  language 
newspapers  such  as  Mo  Marine,  Chink 
Nghia,  and  Thai  Bao. 


edged  as  the  found- 
ing mother  of  the 
market. 

"Jan's  always  been 
available,  happy,  and 
excited"  about  the 
nwket  sirKe  its  incep- 
tion, according  to  Jim 
Salte,  the  president  of 
the  market,  who  pre- 
sented the  awards. 

Awards  were  also 
given  posthumously 
to  Bernard  Averbuch 
and  Stafford  Williams. 
Averbuch,  who  died 
on  June  3  at  age  72, 
was  executive  director 
of  the  Market  Street 
Association  and  was 
also  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Farmer's 
Market. 

Williams,  who  died 
one  day  after  Aver- 
buch at  age  69,  was 
described  by  Market 
Assistant  Manager 
Karl  Landes  as  "the 
nuls  and  bolts  guy,  who  fixed  anything 
and  everything.  He  was  just  Joe  (fitizen, 
but  I  can't  overemphasize  what  he  did 
for  the  market" 

Laruies,  a  native  San  Franciscan  aiKl 
Tenderloin  resident,  started  work  at  the 
market  in  1981  as  a  volunteer  sweeper 
before  becoming  the  assistant  manager. 

Througjwut  the  day  the  market  fea- 
tured entertainment,  including  a  Chi- 


Phoio:  Art  Henderson 

The  10th  anniversary  celebraton  featured  a  dragon  darce. 


nese  dragon  dance  and  the  Chico  Ompa 
band.  A  cooking  demonstration  by 
Vannessi's  Restaurant  provided  food 
for  the  curious  and  hungry  audience. 

"Where  else  do  you  get  a  market  that 
does  this?"  asked  one  onlooker  as  he 
watched  the  dragon  dance. 

"The  food  1  buy  is  the  food  the  farm- 
ers eat,"  another  customer  said.  "1  trust 
it.  Ifs  not  like  shopping  in  a  Safeway." 


draisers  and  new  memberships  have 
netted  the  organization  $3371  for  the 
upcoming  year,  minus  $1,0(X)  spent  on 
the  June  16  membership  meeting. 

"There  were  positive  and  negative 
aspects  of  the  meeting,"  noted  former 
Lao  Seri  President  Bounchanh 
Thepkaysone,  who  was  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  event.  "The  positive  was, 
it  provided  a  good  opporturuty  to  ask 
questions  about  the  activities  of  the  as- 
sociation and  to  encounter  other  Lao, 
sharing  food  and  entertainment." 

'The  negative,"  Thepkaysone  added, 
"was  that  most  of  the  Lao  refugees  here 
don't  understand  that  here  in  America 
they  have  a  full  right  to  ask  qucstior\s. 
When  they  don't  agree,  for  instance, 
about  how  money  is  spent,  they  talk 
outside  the  meeting  instead  of  directly 
to  the  president  or  executive  members." 

Richmond    resident  Thongsoun 


Phouthama,  who  is  not  a  member  of 
Lao  Seri,  felt  the  group  could  play  a  big- 
ger role  sponsoring  cultural  events.  "Lao 
Seri  should  be  a  leader  in  the  Bay  Area 
in  corxiucting  and  preserving  Lao  cul- 
ture and  folk  dance,"  he  said. 

To  close  the  meeting.  Thong,  7,  a  Lao 
language  student,  performed  a  Lao  folk 
darKe  to  the  song  "We  Are  Students," 
which  was  warmly  received  by  the 
audience. 

Bouphasavanh,  whose  two-year 
tenure  as  president  will  end  after  a 
membership  election  in  November, 
urged  the  orgaruzation  to  focus  more 
on  helping  the  elderiy  by  referring  them 
to  services,  while  continuing  its  com- 
mitment to  the  youth. 

"We  r^eed  to  make  sure  we  keep  alive 
our  own  language,  culture,  and  cus- 
toms," Bouphasavanh  said.  "Otherwise 
our  culture  is  going  to  be  forgotten." 
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'Snakes  of  Kampuchea' 

Mythology,  Tragedy  Mix  in 
EXIT'S  Cambodia  Drama 


by  Genevieve  Yuen 

The  play  "Snakes  of  Kampuchea" 
juxtaposed  a  literal  rendering  of 
revolutionary  Cambodia  in  the 
style  of  the  movie  "The  Killing  Fields" 
with  an  artisfs  imaginative  and  lyrical 
depiction  of  Cambodian  culture  and 
mythology. 

Premiering  at  EXITheatre  in  June, 
the  play's  scenes  re-enacted  in  harsh 
terms  the  bloodbath  that  Khmer  Rouge 
revolutionaries  wrought  between  1975 
and  1979  in  Cambodia.  On  stage,  play- 
wright/director and  Tenderloin  art 
instructor  Mark  Kncgo  set  up  realistic 
executions  and  violence,  eliciting  gasps 
and  tears  from  the  audience,  many  of 
whom  were  Cambodian. 

Woven  throughout  these  tense  scenes 
were  mystical  nighttime  encounters 
with  animal  spirits,  represented  by 
actors  wearing  brightly  colored  masks. 
A  crocodile,  an  ancient  symbol  of  the 
creation  of  Cambodia,  slithered  onto 
the  stage,  representing  life  out  of  bal- 
ance because  he  has  left  his  home  in  the 
Mekong  River.  Knego  freely  used  other 
animal  spirit  representations,  all  of 
which  he  fashioned  out  of  paper  ma- 
che,  such  as  a  beneficent  fish  and  frog 
and  an  evil  snake  that  visited  the  pro- 
tagonists in  dream  sequences. 

Sotie  Ken,  the  only  Cambodian  act- 
ing in  "Snakes,"  played  "Sotie,"  one  of 


the  three  villagers  taken  from  their  home 
by  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  forced  to  work 
in  a  labor  camp.  Ken  said  that  as  the 
only  Cambodian  in  the  play,  she  felt 
responsible  for  it  accurately  portraying 
Cambodian  life,  such  as  how  Cambodi- 
ans serve  their  food  and  wear  the 
traditional  kmurm  scarf.  She  also  had  to 
recall  the  details  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
tactics. 

"In  Cambodia,  the  Khmer  Rouge 
would  hold  you  away  from  the  body  as 
they  would  stab  you,  but  Americans 
would  bring  a  person  close  in  next  to 
the  body*  to  attack,"  Ken  recalled. 

Although  Ken  said  most  of  the  aru- 
mal  imagery  was  not  part  of  Cambo- 
dian culture,  she  thought  the  animals 
worked  well  as  an  artistic  device  in  the 
play. 

"It  was  Mark's  way  of  showing  the 
heart  of  Cambodia,"  she  said.  'That 
these  good  animals  work  for  the  people, 
except  the  snake.  However,  they  don't 
really  totally  represent  our  culture.  We 
don't  worship  frogs  and  snakes.  Ifs  his 
interpretation." 

She  cilso  noted  that  many  other  por- 
trayals of  the  Cambodian  experience 
focus  on  the  tragedy  and  perhaps  sen- 
sationalize it,  but  that  Knego's  play 
attempted  to  show  the  unique  culture 
of  Cambodia  as  well. 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  play  we 
tried  to  show  things  of  beauty  like  the 


Playwright/arlist  Mark  Knego  with  the  cast  of  ' 
reactions  from  Tenderloin  audiences  during  its 
young  girl  dancing,  people  playing,  and 
working  in  the  rice  fields,"  Ken  said. 
'7ust  to  show  that  Cambodia  is  also  a 
beautiful  place  with  peaceful  and  gentle 
people.  Not  everything  about  our  coun- 
try is  sad  and  ugly." 

However,  the  play  doesn't  spare  its 
audience  from  the  nerve-jarring  noise 
of  bombing  that  seemed  to  rock  the 
small  theater  or  portrayals  of  bloody 
executions  that  had  the  audience  gasp- 
ing. 

In  the  newly  "liberated"  Democratic 
Kampuchea,  Commander  Din  kills  a 
young  village  girl  (Corinne  Chooey) 
and  the  village  doctor,  played  by  Frank 
Young,  after  concluding  that  both  are 
too  closely  allied  with  foreign  imperial- 


509's  New  Gallery  Space 

Jimmie  Durham  Challenges  the  Viewer  and 
The  Government  with  His  Artwork 


by  Cindy  Sui 

When  artist  jimmie  Durham 
swept  into  a  Market  Street 
gallery  last  month—chal- 
lenging viewers  with  a  rough-hevvTi, 
raw-boned  installation — he  left  a  mark 
as  simple,  direct,  and  dramatic  as 
ZorTo's  famous  "Z"  slashed  into  a  wall 
with  a  sword. 

But  with  an  iconoclast's  eye, 
EXjrham's  work  shatters  the  Hollywood 
version  of  Zorro  and  departs  from  the 
history  of  California  as  told  in  most 
school  textbooks. 

The  location  for  Durham's  disturb- 
ing yet  beautiful  exhibit  "John  Rollin 
Ridge,  Zorro,  and  the  Joad  Famil/'  was 
The  Luggage  Store — a  second-floor 
gallery  recently  opened  at  1007  Market 
St.  by  the  509  Culhiral  Center. 

Durham's  work  explores  the  tension 
between  different  ethnic  groups  during 
California's  history — Chicano,  Indian, 
and  Anglo. 

The  installation  concerns  Cherokee 
author  John  Rollin  Ridge's  account  of 
the  life  of  Joaquin  Murietta,  a  Chicano 
resistance  fighter  whose  saga  inspired 
the  Zorro  of  Hollywood  films.  In  his 
sculptures  Durham  uses  the  notion  of 
Zorro,  which  means  "fox"  in  Spanish, 
to  stand  for  coyote,  the  ever-changing 
trickster. 

Durham's  work  also  chronicles  the 
Joad  family  and  other  Okies"  who  came 
west  to  California  in  the  1930s  from  the 
dust  bowl  of  Oklahoma. 

"The  load  Fanxil/  means  to  me  the 
Anglo  history  of  California,"  Durham 
wrote  in  an  artist's  statement.  "One 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  white 
people  drove  the  Cherokoes  from  the 
South  to  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas. 

"Later  while  people  took  the  land  in 
Oklahoma  and,  by  bad  farming,  turned 
it  into  a  dustbowl  from  which  they  fled 
to  California,"  Durham  wrote.  'They 
murdered  the  great  Cherokee  leader 
Sequoyah,  but  named  a  tree  after  him  in 
California." 

Individual  sculptures — fashioned  of 
raw  lumber  and  painted  skulls  with 


PholD  Phil  Head 

Artist,  writer,  and  activist  Jimmie  Durham  brought  his  particular  vision  of  art  and  history  to  the 
Luggage  Store  gallery,  a  project  of  the  509  Guttural  Center. 


distorted  faces — are  backed  up  by  writ- 
ings on  paper  and  boards  concerning 
life  and  death,  Ught  and  dark. 

While  Durham's  work  obliquely 
addresses  the  concept  of  history  and 
the  actual  histories  of^  specific  places,  he 
says  he  does  not  believe  any  singular 
recount  of  history. 

"1  do  believe  that  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  know  the  real  stories  of  any  part 
of  the  past,  but  1  also  believe  that  that  is 
not  possible,"  he  wrote.  "The  contra- 
diction bothers  me  immensely,  but  there 
it  is." 

Now  Durham  is  making  his  own 
history  by  ignoring  a  federal  law  re- 
quiring Native  American  artists  to  reg- 
ister with  a  federally  recogruzed  tribe  if 
they  exhibit  "Indian  art." 

This  law  supposedly  preserves  "In- 
dian art" — a  label  that  Durham  does 
not  like  applied  to  his  work — causing 
him  to  refuse  to  register  to  prove  his 
heritage. 

"I  do  not  want  a  Cherokee  license  to 
make  money  selling  Indian  art  or  any 
other  kind  of  art,"  Durham  said,  want- 


ing instead  for  his  art  to  speak  for  itself, 
on  its  own  terms  and  not  the 
government's. 

His  refusal  to  register  and  bare  his 
genealogical  record  has  resulted  in 
galleries  cancelling  shows  of  his  work. 
San  Francisco's  American  Indian  Con- 
temporary Art  Gallery  and  the  Center 
for  Contemporary  Arts  in  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  have  cancelled  Durham  exhib- 
its. 

Durham  was  referred  to  the  509 
Cultural  Center  by  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Indian  Contemporary  Art  Gallery. 

KiTOwn  as  a  writer,  activist,  and  art- 
ist, Durham  has  had  works  appear  in 
Montreal,  Geneva,  London,  Mexico,  and 
in  New  York's  Museum  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian.  He  makes  his  home  in 
Cuemavaca,  Mexico. 

"John  RoUin  Ridge,  Zorro,  and  the  Joad 
Family"  will  be  on  exhibit  until  August  31 
at  The  Luggage  Store,  a  project  of  the  509 
Cultural  Center.  Call  S46  U08  for  Hmes 
and  infomuttion. 


Photo:  Phfl  Head 

Snakes  of  Kampuchea."  which  drew  strong 
run  at  EXITheatre. 

ist  influences.  The  conunander  deUvers 
a  chilling  diatribe  (performed  with  apt 
ferocity  by  Montgomery  Hom),  espous- 
ing the  need  to  "purify  Cambodian 
blood." 

"We  do  not  need  doctors,"  he  says,  "I 
can  cut  with  my  own  knife." 

Before  long  the  three  survivors — 
Sotie,  Kan,  and  Sonee — are  forced  to 
endure  the  living  hell  of  a  forced  labor 
camp,  building  dams,  and  tilling  the 
earth  with  their  bare  hands  for  14  hours 
a  day  on  a  diet  of  rice  gruel. 

Comrade  Chan  (Joseph  Hong)  and 
Comrade  Tran  (Diana  Weng)  join  with 
the  commander  in  supervising  the  vil- 
lagers in  the  camp,  bombarding  them 
with  unrelenting  ideological  indoctri- 
nation. 

However,  it  is  Tran,  the  true  revolu- 
tionary, who  realizes  too  late  that  "the 
gods  have  made  a  terrible  mistake." 

Tran's  role  is  pivotal  once  she  real- 
izes the  atrocious  intentions  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge  revolution,  whose  pure 
ideals  have  turned  into  a  bloodbath  for 
innocent  millions.  As  a  redeeming  force, 
she  attempts  to  rescue  the  victims  at 
every  opportunity. 

After  the  Khmer  Rouge  are  ousted 
by  Vietnamese  troops,  Sotie,  Tran,  Kan, 
and  Sonee  arrive  in  America.  Sonee 
(Timothy^, Franklin)  is  suffering  emo- 
tionally from  what  is  known  medically 
as  post-traumatic  stress  disorder.  Vir- 
tually catatonic,  he  sits  in  front  of  the 
T.V.  all  day,  even  though  he  doesn't 
understand  English. 

"Here  he  doesn't  work,"  says  Kan. 
"He  sees  the  clouds  of  our  country  when 
he  watches  those  patterns  on  T.V." 

Because  members  of  the  C^ambodian 
community  comprised  the  majority  of 
the  audience  at  the  show  I  attended,  the 
atmosphere  was  especially  highly 
charged  and  slightly  chaotic  because  of 
the  number  of  children  mixed  into  the 
fray.  That  performance  was  in  a  bilin- 
gual format,  with  Cambodian  interpre- 
tation provided  by  Tenderloin  Times 
reporter  Sophath  Pak. 

Despite  poor  viewing  of  the  floor- 
level  sta^  from  the  back  row,  a  rela- 
tively high  noise  level,  and  some  tech- 
nical problems  in  blocking  cind  focus, 
"Snakes"  delivered  a  satisfying  punch, 
emotionally  and  visually. 

As  the  play  unfolded  and  the  vio- 
lence and  tension  heightened,  an  eld- 
erly woman  in  the  audience  left  the 
room  and  returned  later,  visibly  shaken 
and  barely  able  to  conceal  her  tears. 
Another  audience  member  said,  "When 
I  see  the  hoes  I  remember  being  beaten. 
I  was  very  scared." 

Yeulay  Yiv,  who  attended  the  play 
with  her  husl>and  and  four  children, 
said  that  her  children  were  afraid  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge  depicted  in  the  play. 

"This  is  the  only  one  who  doesn't 
krww — he  was  bom  in  a  refugee  camp," 
she  said,  nodding  down  at  the  infant 
she  held  against  her  hip.  "I'd  rather 
forget  about  it.  My  whole  family  died  of 
starvation.  My  story  would  be  a  lot 
sadder  than  the  play." 

"Snakes"  actor  Joseph  Hong,  who  is 
Chinese- American,  said,  "We  did  this 
play  for  the  Cambodian  peopk?  " 
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Street  Life  Plays  Center  Stage  in  'Tripnology' 


Photo;  Beth  Richardson 

Jonal  Woodward's  three  one-act  plays  train  a  satirical  eye  on  racism,  homelessness,  and 
addiction.  Pictured  above  is  Woodward  in  'A  Smoky  Affair,"  a  brutal  but  humorous  look  at 
"Cash  Money's"  downhill  slide  into  crack  cocaine  addiction. 

by  Jan  McGinniss 


Tripnology,"  a  satirical  tour  de 
force  by  writer/performer  Jonal 
Woodward,  consists  of  three 
one-act  plays  strung  together  by  the 
underlying  themes  of  homelessness, 
addiction,  and  racism. 

It  enjoyed  a  raucous  premiere,  bring- 
ing down  the  house  at  the  Potrero  Hill 
Neighborhood  House  Theater  in  June, 
and  will  reopen  in  September  at  the 
Open  Space  Theater,  1668  Bush  St. 

"Dining  Out  with  Hobo  John"— the 
first  one-act  in  the  show — resembles  a 
skit  for  television,  although  Ronnie 
Hatter's  comedic  talents  as  the  title 
character  make  it  extremely  funny. 
"Hobo  John"  is  a  street  person  who 


sleeps  in  a  produce  box  and  eats  from  a 
restaurant  garbage  pail. 

While  the  one-act  romanticizes  the 
plight  of  homeless  people  by  making 
things  seem  so  funny  and  enjoyable. 
Woodward  is  savvy  enough  to  balance 
the  comedy  with  a  bit  of  pathos  and 
realism. 

If  thecharacters  were  played  reaUsti- 
cally  instead  of  for  laughs,  this  portion 
of  the  show  could  be  even  funnier.  A 
stereotypical  college  girl  waitress  weak- 
ens the  ma  terial — not  only  because  such 
people  don't  exist,  but  because  the  act- 
ing isn't  believable. 

The  second  one-act — "A  Smoky 
Affair" — a  cautionary  tale  about  drug 
addiction — is  a  funny,  brutal  look  at  the 
downhill  slideof  a  crack  cocaine  addict. 


Affordable  Housing 

San  Francisco 
Residential  [Hotels 

•  Furnished  rooms 

•  Prewired  for  phones 

•  24-hour  on-site  desk  clerk 

•  Laundry  faciUties 

•  Close  to  transportation 

•  Handicapped  accessible 

With  private  bath  $265  per  month 

plus  $135  deposit 
With  hallway  bath  $220  per  month 

plus  $110  deposit 
(Rates  quoted  are  for  single  occupancy.) 

Ritz  Hotel  775-9712 
216  Eddy  St.  (near  Taylor) 

Wm.  Penn  Hotel  775-5373 

160  Eddy  St.  (between  Mason  &  Taylor) 

Dalt  Hotel  474-7712 
34  Turk  St.  (between  Mason  &  Taylor) 


OFFICE  HOURS: 

Mon.  through  Fri.,  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


Opp«rlunlH 


Woodward  himself  plays  the  char- 
acter "Cash  Money"  and  Mechelle 
Lachaux  is  the  offstage  voice  of  the 
onstage  'Tearly  the  Pipe,"  a  sortof  Tink- 
crbell  in  a  crack  pipe. 

Cash  Money's  descent  is  swift  and 
final,  and  Woodward  and  Lachaux  are 
magnificent  in  presenting  one  person's 
final  downfall  of  the  spirit. 

"The  Burial  of  Prejudice,"  the  last 
one-act  segment,  isa  fineensemblepiece 
complete  with  a  flag-draped  coffin 
called  "Amazing  Grace,"  and  heartfelt 
testimonials  offered  by  the  cast  to  dear 
departed  "Brother  Prejudice." 


This  play  is  so  achingly  funny  that  1 
cried  all  the  way  through  it.  The  satire  is 
biting  and  direct,  yet  also  humorous. 
Woodward — the  playwright  and  the 
performer — possesses  a  knack  for 
comedy  and  pathos  bordering  on  gen- 
ius. These  one-act  plays  communicate  a 
deep  sense  of  dignity  that  lingers  with 
its  audience  for  days. 

The  musical  direction  by  Mechelle 
Lachaux  and  Ron  Wilst)n— and  espe- 
cially Wilson's  haunting  saxophoneand 
clarinet  playing — add  an  extra  soulful 
dimension  to  these  plays. 

"Tripnology"  opens  at  Open  Space 
Theater  on  Friday,  Sept.  6  and  runs 
through  Sept.  29.  For  ticket  information 
and  reservations,  phone(415)822-7898. 


Phoio:  Phil  Head 

With  humor  that  often  elicited  laughter  from  the  crowd.  Dale  Stutz  auctioned  off  more  than 
100  pieces  of  art  to  benefit  the  Central  City  Hospitality  House  Art  Program  last  month. 

Art  Collectors  Snap  up 
Original  Work  at  Auction 


Cajoling,  coaxing,  and  tempting 
art  patrons  to  raise  their  bids 
heavenward,art  auctioneer  Dale 
Stutz  helped  Central  City  Hospitality 
House  raise  $59,000  for  the  agency's  Art 
Program. 

Before  a  standing-room-only  audi- 
ence on  June  4,  Stutz  auctioned  off  137 
paintings,  sketches,  prints  and  sculp- 
tures created  by  Hospitality  House  art- 
ists and  suchbignameartistsasChristo, 
Manuel  Neri,  Roy  De  Forest,  and  Robert 
Arneson. 

At  the  Stephen  Wirtz  Gallery,  49 
Geary  St.,  hundreds  of  buyers  and  spec- 
tators jostled  shoulders  to  gel  glimpses 
of  these  artists'  works. 

"This  event  wouldn't  happen  with- 
out the  generosity  of  over  100  artists 
and  galleries  that  donate  work  to  the 
auction  each  year,"  said  Sharon  Tanen- 
baum,directorof  the  Hospitality  House 
Art  Program.  In  its  sixth  year,  the  auc- 
tion is  still  a  rousing  success  although 
the  amount  raised  this  year  was  a  little 
lower  than  in  previous  years.  Tanen- 


baum  guessed  that  the  recession  was 
taking  its  toll. 

The  highest  bid  for  the  night  went  for 
Roy  De  Forest's  untitled,  mixed-media 
piece  with  a  handpainted  frame,  which 
fetched  $3,800. 

Besides  the  funds  raised,  the  auction 
gave  Tenderloin  artists — 21  of  whom 
donated  their  work  for  the  auction — a 
chance  to  gain  city  wide  exposure. 

"Therearesomany  people  who  come 
to  the  event  that  might  not  come  to  our 
other  things,"  said  Tanenbaum.  "So 
much  of  what  the  auction  does  is  shat- 
ter myths  about  the  community  we 
serve.  People  are  often  surprised  by  the 
quality  of  the  work  coming  from  the 
community,  but  they  shouldn't  be." 

The  arts  program  serves  500  artists  a 
year,  providing  homeless  and  low-in- 
come artists  free  materials,  instruction, 
and  opportunities  for  exhibition.  The 
program  also  sponsors  the  Tenderloin 
writers  workshop  and  produces  the 
annualTenderloin  arts  festival  each  July. 

-}uUe  Scheff 
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calendar 


compiled  by  Greer  Ueuad 
Friday,  August  2: 

Chess  for  Children:  Children  of  all  ages 
are  welcome  to  play  chess  every  Friday  at 
the  Children's  Dept.,  Main  Library,  Larkin 
and  McAllister  sts..  3-6  p.m.  Free. 
It's  About  Time:  A  photodocumentary  on 
Japanese  Americans  and  their  internment 
and  redress  will  be  exhibited  through  Sept. 
27  al  the  Main  Library  Rotunda.  Larkin  and 
McAllister  sts.  Free. 

The  Threads  of  War:  An  exhibit  of 
embroidered  Hmong  story  ctoths  chronicling 
the  recent  history  of  Laotian  village  culture 
dislocated  by  war  will  b©  shown  through 
Sept.  15  at  the  Richmond  Art  Dr..  Civic  Ctr. 
Plaza.  Richmond.  Gallery  hours  are  Tues.- 
Fri.,  9:30  a.m. -4:30  p.m..  Sat. -Sun.,  noon- 
4:30  p.m.  Free. 

Tenderloin  Visions:  The  photographs  of 
Tenderloin  Times'  photographers,  past  and 
present,  will  be  exhibited  through  August  at 
the  509  Cultural  Or..  509  Ellis  St.  Gallery 
hours  are  by  appt.  Call  346-1308  lor  info. 
Free. 

Art  In  the  'Loin:  Paintings  by  Sona  Holman 
and  sculptures  by  Maya  Sands  will  be 
exhibited  through  Aug.  20  at  Nelson  Morales 
Gallery,  1005  Market  St  Gallery  hours  are 
Sat,  Mon..  and  Tues.,  noon-6  p.m.;  Wed.. 
10  a.m,-2  p.m.:  or  by  appt.  Call  255-1432  for 
info.  Free. 

Saturday,  August  3: 

Stories  to  See:  Stories  to  see  and  hear  in 
ASL  and  English  will  be  told  for  ages  6  and 
okier  at  the  ChikJren's  Dept.,  Main  Library, 
Larkin  jand  McAllister  sts.,  2  p.m.  Free. 
Family  Slorytirpe;  Stories,  songs,  and 
poetry  for  infants,  toddlers,  and  families 
every  Saturday  at  the  Children's  Dept..  Main 
Library,  larkin  and  McAllister  sts., 10:30  a.m. 
Free. 

Bagong  Lumad:  The  Filipino  band  Bagong 
Lumad  will  perform  their  blend  of  indigenous 
tribal  Instruments  and  modern  acoustics  in  a 
benefit  for  REAP  and  KPFA  radio.  Victoria 
Theatre.  2961  16th  St.  8  p.m.  Will  also  be 
held  August  4  at  1  p.m.  Admission:  $15 
general,  $10  students  and  seniors. 

Sunday,  August  4: 

Paper  Cranes:  The  film  "Sadako  and  the 
Thousand  Paper  Cranes'  will  be  shown, 
accompanied  by  Fred  Larson's  photos  of 
hibakusha  in  Japan  at  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts,  7:30-9  p.m.  Admission:  $20  adults,  $5 
children  under  12.  Call  921-5225  for  info. 
Self-Defense  Workshop:  The  workshop 
"Dealing  with  Violent  Behavior"  will  utilize 
simple  yet  effective  base  techniques  which 
require  very  little  physical  strength.  Senior 


Joey  Ayala  and  the  Bagong  Lumad  musical  ensemble  from  the  Philippines  will  make  their 
first  U.S.  appearance  in  the  Bay  Area  in  August  at  the  Victoria  Theatre.  2961  16th  St.  Ayala 
is  a  nationally  recognized  Filipino  songwrfter  and  performer.  The  Bagong  Lumad  use  a 
variety  of  indigenous  tribal  instruments  in  modern  acoustics.  On  Aug.  3.  they  will  perform 
at  8  p.m.  and  on  Aug.  4  at  1  p.m.  All  proceeds  will  benefit  REAP  (Resources  for  Ecobgy 
and  Arts  for  the  Philippines)  and  KPFA  radio.  Tckets  are  $15,  or  $10  for  students  and 
seniors  with  I.D.  For  more  infomnation  call  285-7715. 


citizens  are  encouraged  to  attend.  Academy 
of  Tae  Kwon  Do,  988  Oak  St..  noon-6  p.m. 
Fee:  $40  senior  citizens,  $50  for  those  under 
55.  Registration  at  the  door  will  cost  an  extra 
$10.  Call  864-4827  for  info. 
Bombing  Vigil:  The  U.C.  "Circle  of  Concern" 
will  hold  a  one-hour  silent  vigil  to 
commemorate  the  U.S.  atomic  bombings  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  during  World  War 
11  in  protest  of  the  university's  continued 
involvement  in  nuclear  weapons  design. 
U.C.  Berkeley.  West  Lawn,  Oxford  and 
Addison  sts..  1-2  p.m.  Free. 

Monday,  August  5: 

Art  for  Kids:  The  Bay  Area  Women's 
Resource  Center  sponsors  an  art  program 
tor  ages  5-15  every  Monday  at  the  Boeddeker 
Park  Reaeation  Clr.,  Eddy  and  Jones  sts.. 
4-5  p.m.  Free. 

Black  Choreographers  Moving:  A  book 
signing  and  reception  for  "Black 
Choreographers  Moving:  A  National 
Dialogue,"  a  documentation  of  the  Symposia 
of  the  1989  National  Dance  Festival,  will  be 
hekJ  at  Theater  Artaud,  450  Ftorida  St..  6-8 
p.m.  Free. 

Tuesday,  August  6: 

509  Open  Mike:  All  are  wekxime  to  perform 
music,  poetry,  and  comedy  each  Tuesday. 
Sound  provided.  509  Cultural  Ctr..  509  Ellis 


Classifieds 


I  EMPLOYMENT 

Advertising    Sales  Representative: 

Advertising  sales  representative  for  The  Ten- 
derloin Times  wanted.  Knowledge  of  the 
Tenderloin  and  experience  selling  ads 
preferred.  Graphic  arts  or  layout  skills  helpful. 
Salary  and  commission.  Send  resume  or 
call  The  Tenderloin  Times.  25  Taylor  St., 
S.F..  CA,  94102,  776-0700. 

I  CLASSES  &WORKSHOPS 

Art  Classes:  Enrollment  starting  now  for  a 
choice  of  four  or  six  sessions  August  through 
September  1991.  Four  sessions  for  $60,  six 
sessions  for  $90.  All  levels.  Beginners 
weteome.  Contact  John,  673-2605. 
Fat  Women  Unite:  You  have  nothing  to 
tose!  Fat  Lip  Readers  Theatre  is  k»king  for 
fat  women  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds  who 
are  committed  to  the  concept  of  political 
theater,  feminist  analysis,  and  fat  liberation. 
Apply  by  Sept.  1.  P.O.  Box  29963.  Oakland. 
CA,  94604. 

Radkj  Apprentices  Wanted:  KPFA  Radio's 
nationally  recognized  affirmative  action 
training  program  is  accepting  applications 
for  their  fall  session.  This  free  two-year 
program  offers  training  in  sound  production, 
engineering,  editing,  and  audio  theory.  The 
program  is  open  to  all  women  and  people  of 
cotor.  Deadline  for  application  is  Aug.  19. 
Application  information  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  KPFA  at  848-6767,  extension  220. 
Free  English  Classes:  Small  classes 
afternoons  and  evenings  al  St.  Giles  College, 
One  Hallidie  Plaza  at  Powell  Station  (corner 
of  Powell  and  Market,  next  to  the  Gap  shop). 
3rd  R.,  San  Franasco,  (415)  788-3552. 

I  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Bereavement  Support:  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Outreach  to  Elders  has  private  bereavement 
support  for  senior  gay  men  who  have  tost 


loved  ones.  For  info  call  George,  626-7000. 
Help  for  Parents:  The  TALK  Line 
(Telephone  Aid  in  Living  with  Kids)  is  a  24- 
hour  crisis  line  to  help  parents  cope  with 
stress  and  loneliness  by  providing  immediate 
crisis  interventton,  as  well  as  tong-term  follow- 
up  and  support.  Parents  are  listened  to  and 
helped  any  time  day  or  night,  365  days  a 
year.  Call  441 -KIDS  and  reach  out  for  a 
friend. 

Counseling  and  Referrals  for  Veterans: 

Vietnam  veterans  are  encouraged  to 
participate  in  individual,  couples,  group,  and 
family  counseling  at  the  San  Francisco  Vets 
Center,  25  Van  Ness  Ave.  Veterans  from 


Job  Opening: 

Advertising 
Sales  Representative 
for 

The  Tenderloin  Times 


Knowledge  of  the  Ten- 
derloin and  experience 
selling  ads  preferred. 
Graphic  arts  or 
layout  skills  helpful. 
Salary  and  commission. 


Send  resume  or  call: 
The  Tenderloin  Times 
25  Taylor  Street 
S.F.XA  94102 
776-0700 


St.,  sign  up  at  7:30  p.m.,  show  at  8  p.m. 
Donation:  $3-8.  No  one  turned  away  for  lack 
of  funds. 

AIDS  Benefit:  "Paris  is  Burning,"  Jennie 
Livingston's  documentary  on  New  York's 
drag  subculture,  will  premiere  accompanied 
by  a  performance  of  one  of  the  film's 
personalities,  an  appearance  by  the  director, 
and  special  guests  at  Victoria  Theatre,  2961 
16th  St.  Receptton  with  director  and  stars 
begins  at  7  p.m.,  performance  at  8:30  p.m. 
Admission:  $25  for  receptton,  performance, 
and  film;  $10  for  performance  only.  Film's 
commercial  run  begins  Aug.  9.  Metro 
Theatre.  2055  Unton  St. 

Wednesday,  August  7: 

Wild  Things:  Stories  and  activities  for  ages 
6  and  older  every  Wednesday  at  the 
Children's  Dept.,  Main  Library,  Larkin  and 
McAllister  sts..  2  p.m.  Free. 
New  Plays:  Stage  readings  of  new  plays  will 
be  heki  every  Wednesday  through  August 
at  EXITheatre,  366  Eddy  St.,  8  p.m. 
Admission:  $2. 

Thursday,  August  8: 

Asian  American  Hunrtor;  A  fundraiser  for 
the  Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee 
Resettlement  features  nationally  known 
comedians  Lane  Nishikawa,  Calvin  Han  Yee, 
Amy  l-lill,  and  Al  Manato.  Buffet  dinner.  6- 


other  wars  are  eligible  for  job  referrals  and 
homeless  services.  The  Center  does  not 
discriminate  against  any  vet  according  to 
discharge  status,  however,  some  emptoyers 
and  homeless  agencies  working  with  the 
Center  may.  Call  431-6022  for  info. 
San  Francisco  Women  Against  Rape: 
Free  confkiential  servces.  24-hour  hotline, 
in-person  counseling,  support  groups, 
advocacy  with  the  polce  and  courts,  and 
prevention  education.  Call  647-RAPE. 

I  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Wanted:  Any  Donatable  Billboard,  Pastable, 
Sign,  Placeable,  or  Banner  Space  with 
Banner,  or  Monument  Space.  Send  for  Free 
Card.  David  Anthony  Fallon,  P.O.  Box 
191173,  S.F.,  CA,  94119-1173. 


jQt^  OQQning; 

Bilingual  Vietnamese- 
English  Translator  for 
The  Tenderloin  Vmes 

The  Tenderloin  Times  is  seek- 
ing a  bilingual  Vietnamese 
tronslotor  to  translate  from 
English  to  Vietnamese 

Qualifications: 
•Strong  writing  skills  In 

Vietnamese 
•Computer  skills  helpful 
•Willingness  to  learn 
computer  programs 
•Ability  to  meet  deadlines 

Send  resume  or  coll  Liz  Price 
The  Tenderloin  Times 
25  Taylor  St.,  SF.CA  94102 
(415)776-0700 


930  p.m.  Great  American  Muse  Hall,  859 
O'Farrell  St.  For  tcket  info,  call  885-2743. 
Art  and  Artists  of  Mexk»:  Videos  focusing 
on  the  art  and  artists  of  such  Mexican  artists 
as  Frida  Kahto  and  Rufino  Tamayo  will  be 
shown  every  Thursday  at  the  Main  Library, 
Lurie  Rm..  Larkin  and  McAllister  sts..  noon. 
Free. 

Low  Cost  Mammograms:  Low-income 
women  over  40  who  live  in  San  Frarx;isco 
arxj  do  not  have  health  insurance  are  eligible 
for  low-cost  mammograms,  instruction  in 
breast  self-examination,  and  more  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  the  Women's  Cancer 
Network.  Programs  will  be  held  Aug.  8  at 
Mission  Neighborhood  Health  Ctr..  240 
Shotwell  Ave.;  Aug.  16  at  Bay  View  H.P. 
Adult  Day  Health  Ctr.,  1250  La  Salle  St.;  and 
Aug.  17  at  OMI  Wellness  Dr..  446  Randolph 
St.  Cost:  $10. 

Architect  and  Emperor:  The  play,  "The 
Architect  and  the  Emperor  of  Assyria," 
depicts  Victorian  mores  clashing  with 
contemporary  soaal  issues  through  Sept.  7 
at  21  Bernice  Theatre.  21  Bernice  St. 
Admission:  $8  general,  $6  students  and 
sentors,  $1  off  Thursdays.  Call  863-5946  for 
info.  Preview  August  8:  Free. 

Tuesday,  August  13: 

Playwrights'  Workshop:  Lorraine 
Hansberry  Theatre  is  now  accepting 
submissions  for  a  12-week  workshop 
designed  to  provide  professional 
devetopment  and  feedback  for  young  and 
emerging  wrrters  of  cotor.  The  workshop  will 
culminate  in  a  public  reading  senes.  Deadline 
for  applicattons  is  August  13.  For  info  call 
Vincent  Brown,  433-9115. 

Sunday,  August  18: 

ElderAn  Exhibit:  The  art  of  16  residents  of 
San  Francisco  nursing  homes  will  be 
displayed  through  Sept.  13  in  the  aisles  of 
the  Grace  Cathedral,  California  and  Taytor 
sts.  Open  daily  7  am. -6  p.m.  Free. 

Monday,  August  19: 

509  Rims:  The  509  Film  Society  will  exhibit 
independent  and  feature  films  the  third 
Monday  of  the  month  at  the  509  Cultural 
Ctr..  509  Ellis  St..  8  p.m.  Memberships 
available.  Admission:  $3.  No  one  turned 
away  for  lack  of  funds. 

Wednesday,  August  21: 

Creatures  Great  and  Small:  The  films  "A 
Boy,  a  Dog.  and  a  Frog,"  "Foolish  Frog," 
"Let's  Give  Kitty  a  Bath,"  and  "Swimmy"  will 
be  shown  for  ages  3-5  at  the  Chitoren's 
Dept.,  Main  Library,  Larkin  and  McAllister 
sts.,  10  and  11  am.,  and  2  p.m.  Free. 
Vacation  Videos:  The  Wfeos  "Moon  Man." 
"Mowgli's  Brothers,"  and  "K's  Flashbeagle. 
Charlie  Brown"  will  be  shown  for  ages  6  and 
okier  al  the  Children's  Dept.,  Main  Litxary. 
Larkin  and  McAllister  sts..  3  p.m.  Free. 

Friday,  August  23: 

International  Chess  Tournament:  For  ages 
6  to  18.  Players  must  sign  up  by  Aug.  21. 
ChiWren's  Dept.,  Main  Library,  Larkin  and 
McAllister  sts.,  3-6  p.m.  Free. 

Saturday,  August  31: 

a  la  carle,  a  la  park:  The  Bay  Area's  culinary 
community  will  sell  samples  of  their  menus 
accompanied  by  live  jazz,  wine  tasting,  and 
celebrity  chef  demonstrations.  Sharon 
Meadow,  Golden  Gate  Park  (where  the 
Panhandle  meets  the  Park),  11  a.m. -6  p.m. 
Admisston:  $5  adults.  $3  sentors.  Food  and 
beverages  are  priced  from  50  cents  to  $5. 
Black  Filmmakers  Call  (or  Entries:  Black 
Filmmakers  Hall  of  Fame  is  inviting  entries 
for  its  1992  Film,  Video,  and  Screenplay 
competition.  Entries  must  have  a  Black 
person  in  a  key  creative  posrtton  of  producer, 
writer,  or  director,  and/or  have  subject  matter 
whtoh  provtoes  cross<uItural  perspectives 
on  ethnto  issues.  Cash  prizes  will  be  awarded. 
Deadline  is  noon,  October  4.  For  entry  forms 
and  info  call  465-0804. 


TENDERLOIN  TIMES 
CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Rates: 

Incivkjixah:  S7  tor  25  wofds  or  less 
ODd  S5  for  each  25  oddlttonal 
words  Of  poftton  ttweof, 
Snnall  Business/Nonpront 
Organlzotton:  S15  for  first  25  words 
Of  less  QDd  SIO  fof  each  additkxxal 
25  wo(d&  of  portion  ttiereof. 
Comofote:  S25  tor  each  25  w^rds. 


Call  776-0700  or  send  your  ad 

copy  and  paynnent  to 
Tenderloin  Times  Classilieds.  25 
Taylor  St.  #718.  S.F..  CA.  94102  : 
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A  Mien  vendor  arranges  goods  for  sale  at  her  festival  booth.  • 


Above:  "Snakes  of  Kampuchea"  drama  takes  center  stage  on  Leavenworth 
Street.  Below:  making  some  instant  art. 


f 


Above:  TL  tot  paints  the  town  red.  green,  and 
blue.  Below:  good  prices  on  art  drew  a  crowd. 


POETRY&  PROSE 


Son  Froncbco  Rain 

Wonted  ttvoughout  the  drougtit,  it  gives 
Members  of  my  hesitant  family 
Very  co*d  feet  stepplrtg  llghtty  tt^rough  splashes. 
If  s  wet  out  ttwe  without  a  roof  of  shoes, 
Exduded.  pfeesed  against  ttie  won. 
The  (jnbearabte  rtortce  goes  on  hdefinitety, 
You  Iftere,  stop!  Movel  Wt>efe's  yon  privilege? 
Would  you  Dke  to  wear  olt  bracelets? 
And  sport  with  lb  In  back  rooms?  We  hove 
A  ganne  older  ttxin  bear-balting  for  you. 
Called  Boixtce  tt>e  Helptess  back  and  forth. 
You'll  be  drtef  ttxin  you  ever  dreamedl 

You  can  hear  tt^  chiefs  dicker  with  budgets. 

Trying  to  suck  Lp  gravy  stains  ttrough  deficits. 

They've  transferred  S300  bmion  of  our  money 

Into  direct  investnnents  abroad 

Wtiere  ttiey  cut  pay  to  6.3  million  workere. 

About  the  rate  of  Lnemptoyment  In  the  Ur^ited  States. 

They  ossert  the  alchemy  of  Lrllmlted 

Wealth  for  tftemsefves  atone.  Bureau  critters 

And  ott^  peopte  of  quality  struggle 

To  run  ft^lngs  right  agairtst  a  blank  well 

Of  dippers  arxJ  till  tappers  who  don't  feel 

Responsible  to  anytt*>g  except 

The  prtvHege  to  waste  all  on  siJ:>starx:e 

On  tttemselves  atone.  Isolated  wtthin 

A  chased  illusion  of  tinarxAal  security. 

Trembllrtg  beNnd  a  wall  of  steel  artd  sforte. 

Half  a  gtoomy  wife-husband  team  coughe  on  the 
outside. 

As  1^>ey  put  ttyeif  arms  arouxJ  each  ott^r. 
And  pronnlse  tfiey  w«l  pull  through  again, 
Beat  to  death  but  still  alive,  thek  courage 
Embarrasses  lor^  ones  hurylng 
Past  to  hide,  who  never  raise  tt^r  voice 
To  power,  yet  krow  better  than 
To  robe  a  wai  In  the  middle  of  a  room 
Where  more  than  one  fannlly  lives 
Ptokhg  artd  packing,  forever  going  on. 
Through  a  ttxxjsand  generattons 
Of  light  and  poviwr  shocking  sHppery  hands 
That  cannot  grasp  the  Hve  wire  in 
Their  minds  and  btood-lust  hearts  dead  set 
Against  accepting  tt^  better  port  of  ttTemselves 
In  ctose  pfoxlmlty  to  someorte 
They  don't  agree  with  a  wish  row  they  toved. 
"Richard  Hack 


When  Empires  Collide 

In  the  trenchtes  they  fought  tt^e  German, 
Steeped  In  titth  and  stertch. 
Roaches,  lice,  arxJ  vermin, 
Woub  hourtd  tt»em  in  ttieir  trench. 
The  stench  v/oJd  be  a  mesh. 
Of  hurrxinify  unwashed, 
Connbined  with  hLTTKin  ftesh. 
Twisted,  broken,  squashed. 

Tt^  Entente  arx:!  ttye  Alltance, 

Hod  Interests  that  conflicted. 

Arid  In  nrxAwl  deftortce. 

Waged  World  War  txirestrlcted. 

When  errplres  collide, 

Ufe  beconnes  so  chieap. 

RJers  \fAth  bkxxJ  royal. 

Uke  king  and  Czar  and  Kaiser, 

Waste  the  bkxxJ  of  Iftose  vjho  toll. 

To  be  colrted  by  tt^  miser. 

Poison  gas  artd  tanks. 

Machine  guns  and  plar^. 

All  so  that  the  txinks, 

CoiJd  make  monetary  gains. 

The  war  It  was  Ignited, 
By  a  pistol's  single  volley. 
And  aH  ItTe  world  invited. 
For  a  tf^eatre  of  folly- 
fyien  from  every  nation. 
From  Ceyton  to  the  British  Isles 
Accepted  the  grizzly  invitation, 
Wtth  cheers,  hurrahs,  and  smiles. 


The  cheers  and  smiles  soon  faded. 

As  entrails  did  unravel. 

Those  wt>o  once  paraded. 

Would  through  the  gruesome 

horrors  travel. 

The  Rape  of  Belgium 

commenced. 

The  lines  were  clearly  drown. 
The  trenches  dug  arid  fenced. 
They  fought  dawn,  to  dusk,  to 
dawn  I 

■Retreatl".  "Attackr.  and  'Slegel' 
Were  the  orders  that  were  given, 
but  by  power  and  prestige. 
Were  thiose  wtx)  gave  them 
driven. 

In  the  West  thtere  was  a  stalerrxjte. 
But  Russia  faced  disaster. 
The  virorkers  srrxished  ttxat  frail 
state 

And  overthrew  1h»elr  nrxaster. 

On  the  United  States  entry. 
The  Kaiser  had  not  coLnted. 
The  Ruling  German  gentry. 
Threw  the  towel  In  and 
dismounted. 

"For  Democracy!  For  Democracy  I 
The  wortd  must  be  made  satel' 
The  words  were  a  hypocrisy. 
Excuse  to  bomb  and  strafe. 

-Geoffrey  Houston 


Heartburn 

Does  your  presence 
fan  or  cool 
the  flame? 
Increase  or  diminish 
the  pain? 
It's  hard  to  tell 
I  hurt  tike  hell  I 

-Mary  Whooley 


Blue  Angels 


The  Blue  Angeb  scream  above  my  heod 

burning  holes  through  thte  sky 

in  a  hot  rod  show-off  Idtocy, 
They  ore  stint  rrten  for  the  miBfary-irKJustrlai  complex, 

gtanrxxjr  boys  of  1t>e  kililng  rrxichir^ 

with  a  little  bit  of  Itash  artd  glitz 

to  give  a  shining  surface 

to  the  dirty  business  of  war. 
Angels  from  hell  scream  over  my  city 

Invading  my  peacefU  Bfe. 

fkxntlng  their  power  In  my  face. 

Cdd  blue  angels  of  death 

sometimes  yoLT  moves  are  very  trldcy 
and  I  salute  you.  yes  I  salute  you, 

I  salute  you  wtth  the  sign  of  ttie  toogest  finger 

held  aloft. 

-fCrk  Lumpkin 
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(North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition)  %^ 
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■^BntJ  "UiaiuatB  151^^10191^51(1119 3 
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g:^jofitj0utniS93JiuiBti^9innu5^BiKiutJ 
fiutV)U(Ba9t. 

'^eu  1^  6^3(0uijjtut^9iniiJtlti{)u 
t9oSlI^t^1ub1  "tJ3TiviiuflnisooEiut9iti5 
tuftutinutSa9tJtt£^u?  fiJJti^utSa9tJDEi^Jt9 
(lH5it)uSiJUTnaitj."uitj  sn9.  Vioiusjri^to 
n9ubiDrrisociFiut9i3^RrijjfiuTutvu[8a9tj 
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<i  80  e^3tOurjriin3iut(lSofiBJJtD 
[i3Sni5iii)ij'itfliDlvnoiu^ifiubici*isoci 
ft93fl^fitjn9UJjO&niJU9i£iiu.  "luittli 
ij%3^U£:t5isttJ5it3iuiS9Dni3ott)1tJon 
thiuiiiu,"  s'lSatSiE^nisaciS. 
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Nha  sxiu  tarn  biiu  hoa  viet  l^i  lich 
sii  qua  tern  tha 


Ui  c6a  Joe  Trdn 

TT&i  qua  bao  th^  k;^  bi  1$  lhu0c  va 
dd  ho  ngoai  bang,  qui  la  mpt  ky 
quan  khi  chpn  chim  phung  tieu 
bi^u  cho  ngjinh  biAi  chinh  Viet  Nam 
ph4t  Mnh  dip  k^  ni^m  dO  nha  t  chu  ni^n 
dOc  l^ip  ciia  nen  de  nhat  cOng  hoa. 

Ai  da  siAi  tSm  vk  \\iu  giil  k^  vat  do? 
MOl  ty  nan  Viet,  m0t  ci/u  tu  cii  lao  cong 
sin,  mOt  di  dan  aS  ngii  viing  Vinh  Ci/u 
kim  son  va  cung  la  mol  nha  sifu  tarn 
tern  tha  r^t  lao  thanh,  ong  Nguyen  B^o 
Tung,  mOt  c\Su  si  quan  Viet  Nam  Cong 
Hoa  la  s6  hiiu  chticon  tern  "chim  Phung" 
qiiy  gia  cua  BUu  Chinh  Hang  Khong 
Viet  Nam  Inidc  kia.  Tern  chim  Phung 


phSn  chia  B5c  Nam.  SucSt  thdi  ky  nky 
chinh  pht^  Bio  Dai  da  in  hanh  45  loai 
tem  khic  nhau  cho  t6\  khi  Hi^p  Dinh 
Geneve  cit  d6i  dat  nifdrc  6  vi  tuy^n  17 
horn  20  thing  7,1954. 

Ngoai  ra  con  c6  nhiJng  tem  cxiu 
T6ng  Th5ng  Ng6  Dinh  Di^m  (1955- 
1963)  cung  nhi/  Nguyen  Van  Thieu 
(1963-1975),  dac  bi^t  nh^l  la  c6  but  tich, 
an  ky  aia  cic  vi  nguydn  thiiy  qudc  gia 
do.  tii  sau  cupc  chi^n  1975  d^n  nay 
ong  Tung  lifu  t^m  si/u  tarn  cic  tem  m6 
td  chi^n  tranh  tren  dat  me  Vi^t  Nam 
cung  nhi^  nhCfng  bi^dc  di/6ng  ty  nan 
oia  Viet  kieu. 

Tying  la  mot  si  quan  trong  nganh 
Quan  Cinh  Viet  Nam  Cong  Hoa  phuc 


VIETNAM 


5$ 


Phoio:  An  Henderson 

Mpt  trong  nhOng  con  tem  hiem  hoi  c6a  hon  100  cuon  bxiu  hoa  to  i&n  aia  Nguyen  Bio  Tung. 


nim  trong  kho  ting  si/u  tam  ciia  ong 
TungchiJa  difng  tren  20,(XX)  tem  tha  dii 
loai,  trinh  bay  trong  hem  100  tap  ghi 
nhin  bao  hinh  inh  kieu  hCing  va  lich 
dat  nii(rc. 

Toi  say  me  lich  s<i  va  van  hoa,"  6ng 
Tung  phit  bi^u  quan  di^m  noi  I&n  ly  do 
6ng  da  bit  dau  ham  thich  sifu  tam  tem 
tha  ngay  tU  luc  m(n  12  tudi  ddi.  Khong 
nhiJng  chi  tem  ma  ong  con  giSy  c6ng 
siAj  tam  ci  dbng  tien.  Ong  c6  nhiJng 
dong  tien  tCf  ddi  nha  Dinh  (970-980). 
Ong  ti^p:  "Sxiu  tam  tem  tha  va  dbng 
ti^n  li  chi^u  hu'dng  diia  t6i  di  sau  vao 
lich  SLf,  chim  theo  cic  dien  tien  cung 
nhxS  cic  thang  tram  ciia  kinh  te,  chinh 
tri  va  cic  dii  kien  lam  thanh  lich  sif." 

Tem  chim  Phung  ciia  Bi/u  Chinh 
Hing  Kh6ng  ph^t  hanh  k^  niem  de 
nhat  chu  nien  ngay  ban  giao  Dinh  D0c 
Up  ciia  ch^ do  thi/c  dan  Ph4p  cho  Viet 
Nam  COng  Hoa.  Tidu  bieu  cho  hoa  binh 
cung  nhu  tdng  thi/  van  dem  tin  lanh 
den  noi  ncri,  chim  Phung  la  mot  trong 
bdn  con  vat  Long,  Ly,  Quy,  Phung  ciia 
c6  lich  huyen  thoai  chung  ta.  Tieng  hot 
chim  Phung  vong  len  5  cung  khic  nhau 
va  I6ng  no  ngu  sAc.  DUdi  th&i  COng  H6a 
chim  Phung  la  tieu  bieu  ciia  n&n  Bi/u 
chinh  Viet  Nam. 

PhSn  \(rn  cic  tem  tha  aia  ong  Tung 
trii  dai  tii  thdi  gian  1898  den  1945  khi 
phit  sinh  nen  Bv(u  Chinh  Dong  Di/ang 
thdi  Phap  thuOc  va  k^t  thiic  b6i  cu6c 
dko  chinh  khi  quan  dOi  mat  trdi  ciia 
Nhat  Hoang  tien  chiem  bin  dho  Dong 
Di/cmg  trong  the  chien  II.  Tri  gii  tii 
tram  tdi  hang  ngan  My  kim  trong  kho 
ting  si/u  tSm  ciia  ong  Tung  cd  con  tem 
ciia  cifu  hoang  Bio  Dai  phat  h^nh  ngay 
6  thing  6,  1951,  mang  theo  an  ky  nhi 
vua.  Tem  niy  di/gc  \\iu  hanh  khi  Viet 
Nam  c6n  trong  Li^n  Hiep  Phip  vi  chifa 


vu  tai  Bien  Hoa ,  ong  Tung  da  bi  cii  tao 
nhU  bao  dong  doi  khic  va  may  min 
di/gc  chi/ong  Irinh  ODP  va  Tu  Cii  Tao 
di/a  sang  dinh  cU  d  My  thing  7  nam 
1 990.  Hien  ciX  ngu  tai  El  Cerrito  v^  tiep 
tuc  say  su'a  v(n  sxiu  tam  tem  tha  kieu 
di/dng  xifa  loi  cu.  Co  the  xin  hen  lien  lac 
v&i  ong  so  dien  thoai  (415)215-1518. 
Hoi  cho  Tet  Viet  Nam  nam  vxia  rbi  tren 
dUdng  Larkin  6  San  Francisco  C)ng 
Nguyen  Bio  Tung  da  trien  lam  ve  Siiu 
Tam  Tem  Tha  ciia  ong. 

Ong  Tung  hoat  dOng  vOi  Vietnam- 
ese American  Stamp  Club,  da  xuat  bin 
8  tic  pham  ve  ton  giio  va  siAi  tam  tem 
tha,  diTgrc  coi  la  mOt  nha  si^u  lam  tem 
tha  xuat  sic  va  lao  thanh  trong  lang 
xom  sUu  tam  tem  Viet  Nam.  Trong 
viing  Vinh  cung  con  nhiing  tay  sUu  tam 
khic  nhi/  Tran  Anh  Tuan  hay  Tran 
Trong  Phiic,  nhUng  kho  ting  ciia  ong 
Tung  CO  le  sing  gia  han  ci.  D4  tiep  tuc 
chieu  hU^mg  dong  gop  vao  lang  van  va 
quing  bi  van  hoa  ong  Nguyen  Bio 
Tung  thi/dng  xuydn  vi^t  cho  cic  bio 
Stamp  Collector  cung  nhi/  Tuan  bio 
MO,  Chinh  Nghia  va  Thcri  Bio. 


CAn  NGVOl 

Bao  Tenderloin  Times  can 
Thong  dich  vien  Anh-Vi^t. 
Ung  vien  can  hoi  dii  cic 
dieu  ki^n: 

•Viet  gi6i  Vi^bAnh 
•  Biet  xijf  dung, 
dieu  khien  Computer 

•Thich  hoc  h6i  ve 
Computer 
•  Khi  nang  lam  viec 
dap  Ofng  han  ky  qui  dinh 

Xin  gi!^i  Resume  hay  di^n 
thoai  CO  Liz  Price,  The 
Tenderloin  Times,  25 
Taylor  SF,  CA.,  94102  (415) 
776-0700. 


Ba  con  Dong  Nam  A  va  Canh  sat 
tim  nhip  cau  thong  dm 


by  Julie  Scheff 

Nhim  muc  dich  kdu  goi  n\d  rOng 
no  life  tuyen  mO  cinh  sat  vien 
trongcticcdngdbng  Dong  Nam 
A  va  hinh  lhanh  nhufng  he  Ihong  di^n 
thoai  da  ngilT  ciia  cinh  sit,  mOl  uy  ban 
da  tao  difoc  mOt  trong  nhi?ng  bu^i  hop 
mat  d\i  tru  giffa  cOng  dong  Dong  Nam 
A  vung  Tenderloin  va  Nha  Cinh  sit. 

H6m  4  thing  6  qua,  di/6i  si/  bio  Iro 
ciia  Southeast  Asian  Committee  of  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 
(NOMPC)gSn  ba  chuc  ngi/di  Viet,  Men, 
Lio  da  hoi  hop  c6  cic  Ihong  ngon  Viet, 
Men,  Lao  giiip  chuyen  ngi?. 

Sau  phan  txl  g\(n  thieu,  Dai  Uy  Cinh 
sat  George  Kowalski  cho  biet  mot 
chUang  Irinh  mdi  goi  la  Community 
Police  Officers  on  Patrol  (CPOP)  da  dai 
70  cinh  sit  d  Tenderloin  dac  biet  chu 
trong  ap  dung  luat  phip  trietde  (1 4  den 
23  ccinh  sat)  ttf  4  gid  chieu  den  ling 
sing. 

Trong  phan  cat  van  nhicu  ngiidi 
trong  ciy  toa  da  yeu  cau  sd  cinh  sit 
tuyen  mo  them  nhan  vien  lif  cic  cong 
dbng  Dong  Nam  A  va  nen  hieu  ro  ve  sii 
cd  mat  ciia  I6fp  ngUdi  nay  tai  Tender- 
loin. Quin  ly  mot  chung  ci/  cao  oc  tren 
dUdng  Eddy,  John  Chea  da  h6i:  "Phan 
don  g  dan  Tenderloin  la  goc  A  chau,  c6 
cinh  sit  vien  A  chau  &  Tenderloin 
khong?  Dai  uy  Kowalski  tri  Idi:  "Co  ba 
nhan  vien  A  chau  dr Tenderloin,  hai  Viet 

Son  pha  chi  dnh 
den  sxic  khoe  tre 


va  mot  Hoa,nhi/ngchijng  t6i  van  mu5n 
cd  mot  sii  hien  dien  rOng  Idn  hom  ciia 
cOng  dOng  Dong  Nam  A  trong  nginh 
cinh  sit.  Chung  toi  ihieu  nhieu  nhan 
vien  Dong  Nam  A.  Can  Cinh  sit  M^n 
va  Lao.  Neu  cd  thanh  nien,  thieu  nff  nao 
muon  lam  Cinh  sit  thi  cd  the  nop  dan 
xin." 

Sam  Eat,  mOl  nhan  vidn  y  t^  thudc 
Newcomers  Clinic  nhan  manh  d^rtkhia 
canh  Cinh  sit  can  gan  gui  vdi  dan 
chung  nhieu  hon  nOfa  khong  thi  ho  se 
chAng  bio  gi  cho  Cinh  sit.  Ong  Eat 
cung  vdri  mol  s6  ngi/di  khac  li/u  y  rang 
cong  dbng  E)6ng  Nam  A  sin  cd  mac 
cim  sau  dam  bat  tin  Wi&ng  Cinh  sit  vi 
cic  kinh  nghiem  qua  khuf  tai  que  hu"ang 
ciia  ho  tnidc  kia.  Eat  noi:  "d)  xuf  tdi  Cinh 
sit  khong  phii  mat  tien  dong  gao. 
eNgoai  lham  nhung  hoi  16  xi  giin  ong 
Eat  con  de  cap  den  bao  hanh  va  bat  lye 
ciia  Cinh  sit  Men  6  xijf  Chua  Thip." 

Dai  Uy  Kowalski  muon  xdabd  quan 
diem  do  va  ndi:  "  Chung  toi  khong  muon 
tien,  chiing  loi  khong  nhan  hoi  lo-  Lanh 
lUcmg  ciia  thinh  pho,  chiing  toi  phuc 
vu  cong  dan  ciia  thanh  pho."  Khong 
muon  moi  ngiidi  biet  ten,  mot  thanh 
vien  ciia  Southeast  Asian  Committee  of 
the  North  of  Market  Planning  xin  dUoc 
dau  ten  da  phit  bieu:  eToi  thay  la  cuoc 
hop  rat  ket  qua  va  loi  nghi  ba  con  Dong 
Nam  A  va  Cinh  sit  nen  phit  Irien  mot 
moi  giao  hio  tot." 


hiidng 


em 


biiciia  SotieKen 

San  CO  pha  chi  inh  hi/(!mg den  sufc 
khde  tr^  em. 
Rat  nhieu  nhCng  cao  6c  cu  ky 
(if  San  Francisco  xay  cat  iii  tn/dc  1950 
ti/ng  di/oc  son  v(3ri  loai  son  cd  chi,  dd  la 
mOt  de  doa  cho  siifc  khde  ciia  Ir^  em. 

Chi  dOc  rthi^  th^  nao? 

Chi  dOc  va  inh  hu'drng  gay  tic  hai 
d^n  stfc  khde  khi  xim  nhap  vao  ca  the 
v(n  mot  so  lUqrng  qua  nhieu.  Chi  mot 
chiit  It  chi  trong  ca  the  mot  em  b^  dii 
gay  inh  hiidng  nghiem  trong  den  siJc 
khde  ciia  difong  sii  cung  nhxi  tinh  t'inh 
va  cich  x<i  the.  Chi  dd  cd  the  lam  tr^  em 
mat  Idn  len,  giim  thieu  khi  nang  nghe, 
hoc  va  tn  nh6.  Cac  em  cd  th^  bi  chi  am 
hai  khi  an  nuot  cic  viy  son  hoac  hit  thd 
cic  byi  dd  tren  tudng  vich.  Chiing  cun^ 
cd  the  bi  inh  hUcVng  doc  ciia  chi  khi  hit 
thd  phii  cic  bui  tit  cac  dia  diem  nha 
miy  cQ  xiia  ma  ngUdi  ta  da  dung  chi  lai 
dd,  hay  tH  khong  khi  hoac  bui  dat  tren 
cic  ph6  dong  ngi/di,  hay  lai  vang  gan 
cac  thi^ang  vu  nhxX  ch6  son  sijfa  xe  hai 
cd  xai  chi.  Ngoii  ra ,  s^a  chffa  nha,  nxiOc 
udng,  ch^n  bat,  son  mau  de  ve,  ao  quan 
f)hu  huynh  mac  khi  di  lam  ncri  cd  dinh 
liu  den  chi  cung  la  nhOfng  xu^t  phit  inh 
hifdrng  tai  hai  ciia  chi. 


l6p  anh  van  miIn  phi 

NhuYig  Idp  hQc  chilu  va  tbi.1t 
hoc  vign.St.  Giles  College 

,   1  Hallidie  Plaza 
{Kg  ben  tiem  The  Gap)Lau  3 
San  Francisco(415)  788-3552 

^in  ben  xe  Qien  Powell 
(  goc  at/dng  Powell  va  Market) 


Lam  sao  biet  dau  hieu  bi  dOc  do  chi  gSy 
n§n? 

Trong  nhijfng  giai  doan  dau  ciia  inh 
hiTdfng  chi  thi/dng  ir^  em  khdng  cd  v^ 
binh  hay  cd  trieu  chufng  dau  om.  Cd 
nhuTng  tri^u  chufng  bi  lam  M&ng  li  cim 
hay  ciim.  Tuy  nhien,  hau  qiia  ciia  tai  hai 
vinh  vien  cd  the  den.  Tat  ci  Ir^  em  cung 
nh\S  cic  ba  cic  c6  cd  bau  ci/  ngu  trong 
cic  nha  ha^  cao  6c  cu  xi/a  cd  the  bi  tic 
hai  ciia  chi  thi  nen  ihCf  miu  ihifdng 
xuyen.  Cic  thi^  nghiem  cung  nhi/  khim 
sufc  khde  deu  mien  phi  doi  vdi  ai  cd 
Medi-Cal,  tr^em  hoc  chi/ong  tnnh  Head 
Start  hay  State  preschool  cung  nhiT  tr^ 
em  tu  sa  sinh  den  18  tuoi  khong  cd  bio 
hiemyte  va  nhiJnggia  d'inh  vdi  Igi  tufc 
thap  (iheo  quy  dinh  ciia  benh  vien/ 
benh  xa) 

Lam  sao  trinh  khdi  bi  dOc  bdi  chi? 

Dien  thoai  cho  chii  pho  hay  Sdf  Y  Te 
dia  phi/ang  de  tim  biet  neu  son  tron^ 
cung  nhi/  ngoii  nha  nai  minh  6  cd  chi 
hay  khdng.  Khi  son  dd  cd  chi  thi  phii 
nhd  ngi/di  cao  cho  sach  son.  Tat  ci  phii 
trinh  xa  cho  ngi/di  ta  dang  cao  son  do. 
Xin  thii  nghiem  coi  nxiac  trong  nhi  cd 
chi  hay  khdng.  Moi  sing  nen  xi  ni/6c 
cho  miy  chiy  mot  hoi  roi  hay  dCing 
n\i6c.  Difng  de  tr^  em  chai  gan  nai  cd 
nhufng  nha  miy  cu  xi/a  hay  tren  cic  pho 
ddng  ngi/di.  N^u  lam  vi$c  nai  cd  chi 
nen  de  quan  io  lai  sdr  lam  va  tim  rHa 
sach  tniOc  khi  v&  nha. 

Xin  goi  Sotie  Ken  dr  (415)777-9635  d^ 
biet  them  chi  tiet  ve  r\hi?ng  b^nh  xi  cd 
thii  nghiem  chit  chi  cung  nhi/  cic  ng6n 
ngijf  ho  ndi. 

Thii  nghiem  chi  nuen  phicho  tr^ em, 
goi  mOl  trong  cic  dien  thoai  sau  day  de 
lay  hen; 

•  Viet:  398-0790 

•  Quing  dong/Quan  thoai:  661-4405 

Day  la  nhCng  so  diOn  thoai  ciia 
chi/cmg  trinh  Child  Health  and  Disabil- 
ity Prevention  (CHDP)  (Bio  v0  sufc  khde 
vi  phong  ngi/a  til  nguy&n  cho  Ir^  em) 


Dich  vu  chuyen  ngi"if 
Viet,  Men,  Lao  ciia 

Tenderloin  Times 

Dien  thoai  77fi-07()() 
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Thuyen  nhan  Viet  het  co  hoi 
dinh  cvL  tai  phan  dat  tii  do 


bai  ciia  Julie  Scheff 

Li^u  chel  dc  doi  lay  song  bang 
each  vxJqri  bicn  \ii6t  dai  di/ang, 
hang  tramchuc  ngan  Vi^t  ly  nan 
ti/ng  d^ng  cay  nep  song  trong  ci  c  trai  ty 
nan  c^  chuc  nam  qua  nay  di/(7c  nh^n 
nhii  la  du'dng  hoi  hUong  se  vnd  c<ia 
tri/6c  mStl  hp.  Thco  thong  kdciia  World 
Refugee  Survey  thi  c6  1 12,200  ba  con 
Vi^t  ty  nan  hipn  con  lay  lat  trong c4c  trai 
Thi  i  Ian,  Hong  kong  va  Ma  lai  van  nong 
long  trong  chd  mong  mot  ngay  di/qfc 
dinh  cU  6  mpt  rwiOc  tii  do.  Thi/c  te  la  rat 
I't  ba  con  trong  do  c6  ca  dat  mpng  ii6c 


1  : 

1 

nhan.  Tii  tni6c  d^n  nay  Hoa  ky  van 
nhal  mifc  khong  thdm  d^  dOng  de  cap 
den  chuycn  b^  I  bupc  hbi  hi/crng,  nhiTng 
VI  Ian  song  thuyen  nhdn  don  d^ip  cap 
ben  Hifong  cAng,  do  la  nguyen  do  Ihuc 
bach  dat  van  d&  cJonng  bi ch  hoi  hiforng 
l&n  ban  md  xd. 

Nha  phSn  tich  lao  thanh  ve  chinh 
s4ch  trong  Oy  Ban  Ty  Nan  My  la  Court 
Robinson  da  Icn  tieng:  "Hi^cmg  Cdng 
doi  Chung  loi  ban  ve  chuyen  do.  MiJfc 
dO  thuyen  nhan  den  HUang  Cing  khi 
cao,  nam  1990  c6  6,000,  va  nam  nay  m^ri 
tmh  den  thing 7  thoi  da  c6 12,000  ngU6i 
cap  ben.  Va  lap  tni"6ng  ciia  Hoa  ky  la 
chiing  t6i  khdng  chong  lai  vice  thi/c 


1 


CAnh  song  trong  trai  ty  ngn  do  mot  thuyen  nhan  Viet  6  Hongkong  phic  hpa 


Phoio:  Phil  Head 


phan  ba  con  nay  dUprc  coi  la  ty  nan  va 
dl^omg  nhi^n  se  dt/grc  dinh  c\i  6  mdt  d$ 
tam  quoc  gia  nh  J  My  hay  Phip  ch^ng 
han. 

Trong  chuyen  gh^  qua  viing  Cxiu 
Kim  Son  m6i  day,  6n^  David  Pierce, 
Phoi  tn  vien  chi/ong  tnnh  ty  nan  cOa 
My  tai  Thii  Ian  da  cho  bio  Tenderloin 
Times  bi^t  la  "sJkien  nhan  ciia  cic  niJ6c 
lam  dung  dau  tien  khong  the  k6o  dai  v6 
han  dinh"  va  "nhiing  ba  con  c6n  trpng 
cic  trai  D6ng  Nam  A  khong  phii  la  ty 
nan  vi  khong  ly  do  vufng  chiSc  chiJng  t6 
minh  bi  bich  hai"  se  c6  ngay  diipfc  tri  ve 
Vipt  Nam.  Ong  Pierce  ciing  khuyen 
nhijfng  ai  tifng  bi  Vh\S6c  tif  khpng  diigc 
chap  nhan  dinh  cif  v<5ri  tUcich  ty  nan  thi 
nen  chpp  lay  \<ji  diem  ciia  chUong  tnnh 
h6i  hifpng  dxiCri  s\i  giim  sit  ciia  Lidn 
Hi^p  Quoc  da  di/grc  thiic  hi^n  ke  tii 
1975,  chi/cmg  trinh  do  giup  cho  dUcmg 
sU  mpt  phan  tien  va  dich  vu  tiep  tay  cho 
nhiifng  ai  t\i  y  hoi  hifcmg.  Thco  cic  tin  tif 
Bp  Ngoai  Giao  Hoa  Ky ,  ke  tii  ngay  hinh 
thanh  chifong  trinh  hoi  hi/cmg  noi  tren 
thi  It  ra  da  CO  8,818  Vi^t  ki^u  t\i  nguyen 
hoi  hi/ong  va  cung  diiprc  biel  chi/a  c6 
chuyen  gi  xay  ra. 

Du  Bp  Ngoai  Giao  Hoa  Thinh  D5n 
chp  biet  nhi/  th^  nhifng  cic  gi(5ri  ling  hp 
ty  nan  van  hoai  nghi.  Da  so  nhOfng 
ngifcJi  tii  nguyen  hoi  hi/ong  la  cic  thanh 
ph^n  tii  cic  lang  mac  va  hp  dxiqc  dem 
ve  cic  thi  xa  va  thanh  pho  6  Viet  Nam, 
do  la  theo  ti^t  10  ciia  6ng  Nguyen  T. 
Nguyen,  tiftig  lam  C6  van  cho  Lien  Uy 
Ban  Dinh  Cvi  Ty  Nan  va  Di  Dan  Qu6c 
T^ciia  gidi  lapphip  ti^u  bang  Califor- 
nia. Ong  N^ydn  neu  nghi  vSu:  "Lam 
cich  nap  de  nhiJng  ngiicti  do  c6  the  tii 
hOi  nh<lp  vao  cic  thinh  ph6,  thi  xi  I6n 
nh6?  Hp  CO  bi  bich  h^i  khiingb^  khong? 
Li$u  hp  c6  diiqc  phuc  hpi  quy^n  cong 
dan  va  doi  h6i  nhan  quyen  khong? 
Chifa  h^  CO  tii  li$u  tim  hieu  coi  hien 
tr^ng  ciia  hp  ra  sao." 

Trong  luc  do,  cic  de  dpa  cua  v^n  de 
cii&ng  bich  hbi  hUcmg  cpi  nhii  may  mu 
phu  trum  tr^n  ddi  song  ba  con  thuy&n 


hien  cic  Ihio  luan  ve  van  d^  do. 

Ngoai  con  di/dng  vi/pt  bien,  ngU6i 
ty  nan  muon  rdi  Viet  Nam  cung  c6  the 
xin  phep  di  chinh  thiifc  qua  chifOTig 
trinh  Ra  Di  Co  Trat  T\i  (ODP),  mOt 
chUcmgtrinh  dinhci/song  phiicmggiufa 
Ha  Npi  va  Hoa  Thinh  Don  da  thi/c  s\i 
cho  ph^p  va  dem  176,000  ngiidi  r6i  Vi^t 
Nam  den  dinh  cM  6  My  va  122,000  di 
dinh  c\i  tai  cic  niJ6c  khic  ke  tiS  khi  ip 
dung  chiicmg  trinh  ttf  1979  den  nay. 

Hai  nam  tni6c  day  ,  de  thiic  hien 
phan  nap  quy  U6c  qu6c  te  Comprehen- 
sive Plan  of  Action,  Hoa  ky  dong  y  gia 
tang  thanh  th6a  cic  dem  xin  qua  ODP 
va  them  mufc  dp  ra  di  cOa  cic  difong  s\i. 
lii  khi  CO  ehi/cmg  trinh  ODP,  chiicmg 
trinh  nay  da  cp  tieng  la  bi  \i  dpng  va  tri 
Ire  khien  nhieu  difong  dorn  phAi  d<7i  ci 
chuc  nam.Nhifng  tifthing4, 1991,gi6i 
chufc  Hoa  ky  hing  thing  di  tang  gia 
nhip  dO  th^m  van  tii  7,500  Idn  10,000  va 
ciing  moi  thing  con  so  ra  di  tang  tii 
6,000 16n  8,000. 

Cic  CO  quan  va  nhan  vi&n  phu  trich 
giup  dinh  c\i  ty  nan  tai  day  cho  ring 
chien  liigc  hien  nay  ciia  chinh  sich  ty 
nan  Hoa  ky  nh^m  khuyen  khich  cd  vo 
ngiidi  Vi^t  nen  xin  di  chinh  thiifc  qua 
chi/cmg  trinh  ODP  lhay  vi  li&u  mang, 
vi/grl  bien  b^l  h<;p  phip  hay  c6  thi  bi 
cifcmg  bich  hoi  hiiong  tifcic  duyen  hii 
cic  quoc  gia  A  chau.  Cung  liic  cic  p(n 
chijfc  dinh  c\i  ty  nan  cung  ti&n  doin  sU 
lui  b\i6c  ciia  chifonng  trinh  ODP  do  hau 
qiia  tit  nhien  ciia  nhiing  cii  bi?n  tu3n  t\i 
trong  linh  vifcdem  lai  bang  giao  Ha  npi 
va  Hpa  thinh  don. 

Giim  d6c  co  quan  dinh  cM  ty  n^in 
Intematipnal  Rescue  Cpmmittee  6  San 
Francisco  li  6ng  Don  Climent  da  phit 
bieu  quan  dilm:  "Ndn  hilu  ngSm  la 
mOt  khi  binh  thi/dng  tii  lap  bang  giao 
v<n  Vi^t  Nam,  se  tr*  l^i  v^n  d&  di  dan 
thdng  1$  (thay  vi  chiiang  trinh  ODP). 
Ngvf6i  Vi^t  se  phii  xep  hing  dpi  dii  dii 
nhii  t^t  ci  din  cic  niidc  khic  chd  d^n 
li/<7t  rrunh  dl  xu^t  ngoai  " 


Phoio:  Phil  Head 


Co  Kalhy  Lu,  m6i  26  xuan  xanh,  vi/a 
d\lqc  tuyen  lim  Ciim  doc  chi/cmg  trinh 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition,  mpt 
to  hap  bat  vy  lai  di  hem  1 0  na  m  qua  vat  Ipn 
tim  hif<!mg  cho  tiJcmg  lai  vung  Tenderloin. 
Co  cho  biet  ly  do  loi  cuon  co  lim  vice  tai 
Tenderloin  chmh  li  nhi/a  song  ciia  bi  con 
6  day.  Co  ndi:  "Day  li  noi  de  ba  con  tru 
Chan,  mot  diem  tUa  khi  m6i  den  thinh  pho 
nay.  Diiong  nhien  la  c6  nhOfng  cai  khong 
hay  nhi/  cic  ti^m  ve  nhuc  due  dam  dang 
Chang  han."  Co  neu  len  mpt  nhan  x6t  muon 
to  hap  NOMPC  dem  mo      giaa  bi  con 
viing  niy  la  nhOng  cang  thing  ve  miu  da, 
ch6ng  tpc  va  giai  cap.  Co  n6i:  'Toi  da  nghe 
n6i  nhieu  vecong  vien  Bocddcker,c(3nhCfng 
mau  thuan  ve  y  kicn  ai  diing  cong  vien  d6, 
ai  khong.  Dieu  nay  la  mpt  chuyen  toi  tifng 
nghe  di  nghe  lai  hoai  va  n6  la  mot  diem 
xung  dot." 


Lam  an  kho  tiem  Sizzler  6 
Tenderloin  pMi  dong  ciia 


bii  ciia  Ph^m  Ci/cmg  BA 

Khiing  hoing  do  kinh  t^  xu5ng 
doc,  k6o  Iheo  vii  dpng  dat  1989 
va  cic  nhieu  khd  ciia  nhu:ng 
phtfc  lap  ba  con  loi  xom  dem  lai,  ti^m  an 
Sizzler  6  goc  Eddy  vi  difcJng  Leaven- 
worth phii  dong  ci^a  hom  30  thing  6 
xiia  qua. 

Giim  doc  Richard  Livingston  cOa 
RealityHouse  West,  mpt  to  hgrp  bat  vu 
Ipfi  ttfng  di&u  hanh  tiem  an  Sizzler  phit 
bieu  quan  diem  noi  ring:  "Suot  5  nim 
boat  dpng  quin  in  nay  khong  bao  gic* 
CO  Idi.  Khong  dii  khich  d^  kiem  Idi." 
Tuy  nhien  6ng  Livingston  cilng  neu  Idn 
thanh  tich  cVia  Sizzler  tai  day  cho  biet: 
"Hon  5  nam  qua,  ong  noi,  tiem  da  giiip 
400  ngi^6i  CO  c6ng  in  vi^c  lim,  so  I  Jong 
2  tri^u  My  kirn  va  phuc  vu  niia  Iri^u 
Ihtfc  khich  va  ti^m  Sizzler  da  dem  lai 
nhieu  thanh  qiia  lot." 

La  mOt  quin  an  theo  h$  thong  giay 
chuyen  va  do  mOl  ca  quan  bat  vu  Ipi 
dieu  hanh  ti^m  Sizzler  viing  Tender- 
loin li  mpt  CO  ^  dpc  dip.  Hai  mi/oi  lam 
dai  cpng  ty  va  to  chOfc  khic  nhau  ho  trgr 
quin  nay  v6i  vien  inh  bien  cii  cao  oc 
Cadillac  Hotel  ctia  bdn  licm  thanh  mpt 
Chung  oi  vijfa  tiii  ti^n  va  cung  se  dp 
Reality  Hpuse  West  di&u  hinh.  Ba  con 
loi  xom  cung  n\\\i  cic  vin  dpng  gia, 
thifomg  gia  deu  khdng  m#y  hii  long  v<5ri 
viec  dong  ci-fa  do. 

Chii  tiem  Empire  Liquors  b^n  kia 
diJdng  Eddy  la  Hadim  Nasar  than: 
ThJom^  vu  ciia  tdi  bay  gi6  that  thu 
$400  moi  ngay  vi  tn/dc  kia  ti^m  Sizzler 
tang  dem  lai  khich  hang  tii  khip  ncri." 
Khai  trUcmg  ti^  1986  tiem  ti/ng  phii  ijfng 
pho  v6i  kho  khan  ve  van  de  IhUc  khich 
den  vung  Tenderloin,  kho  khan  dau  xe 
va  nhieu  thUcmg  vu  chung  quanh  Ian 
li/pi  dong  ci^a. 

E)e  ^m  ciii  phip  cho  mOt  thifcmg  vu 
nio  CO  the  xi!f  dung  dia  diem  ti^m  Siz- 
zler to  h(7p  Reality  House  West  da  hinh 


thanh  mOt  liy  ban  chuyen  ti^p  g6m  dai 
dien  ciia  San  Franciscan  Fpundatipn, 
Van  Phpng  Thi  Tn/dmg,  Ban  Giim  Doc 
cOa  Reality  House  West  va  van  phong 
Dan  bieu  John  Burton. 

Morry  Hermon,  ke  hoach  gia  cpng 
dpng  cua  North  of  Market  Planning 
Cpalition  coi  vi^c  dong  ciia  tiem  an 
Sizzler  la  mpt  bien  chuyen  xuong  doc 
kinh  t^  nang  cho  viing  Tenderloin.  Ong 
cung  dUa  ra  nhan  dinh  ve  vice  dongcilfa 
mpt  loat  nhieu  tiem  khic  trong  pham  vi 
cung  khu  pho  k^  cin  Sizzler.  Tuy  Siz- 
zler lo  von  tong  s5  $650,000  chong  chat 
trong  5  nam  lien  tiep  Augello  ciing  ca 
ngqri  cic  dich  vu  quin  an  dp  da  dem  lai 
cho  VLing  Tenderloin  v6ri  nhan  x6t: 
Chung  toi  c64  muc  tieu:  Huan  luy^n  va 
lao  viec  lam.  Chiing  loi  da  Ihifc  hi$n 
diem  nay.  Cii  ti^n  loi  xom.  Cung  cap 
thiic  pham  day  dii  dinh  difomg,  dac  bi^l 
cho  quy  vi  cao  nien .  Va  kiem  Idi.  Chung 
loi  da  dat  cic  dich  ke  tren,  ngpai  trif  van 
desinhlc(i,nhif  the  khpng  CP  nghla  do 
la  muc  lieu  chiing  toi  ilchii  Irpng  nhal." 

Nhan  vien  cua  Reality  House  West 
cungnhifban  giim  doc  nhan  manh  den 
liem  nang  phit  trien  sau  khi  rim  dupfc 
ngi^di  Ihue  lai  li^m  Sizzler.  Giim  doc 
dieu  hanh  Leroy  Looper  ciia  Reality 
Hpuse  West  noi:  "Chiing  tdi  muon  c6 
ngiidi  khai  ihic  va  ben  toi  giai  dpan 
m(n  lam  m^t  cii  gi  cu  the  hiJu  ich  cho  ba 
con  l^i  day."  Reality  House  West  dang 
timngi/di  de  cho  miicm-nhat  la  ai  muon 
m6  hang  in  -  vi  dia  diem  da  trang  bi  san 
sang  va  dSy  dil  chp  mOt  ti^m  an. 

Ong  Livingston  cho  ring  loai  ti^m 
an  dp  gia  dinh  lam  chii  va  dieu  hanh  co 
the  phu  h<7p  v6ri  dia  diem  d goc  Eddy  va 
Leavenworth.  Ong  noi:  "Mpt  tiem  an 
khic  CO  the  thanh  c6ng.  Hp  co  Ih^  I6i 
kte  them  khich  vi  co  th^  chi  phi  it  hem." 
Ba  con  nio  muon  miidn  dia  di^m  tiem 
Sizzler  co  the  dien  thoai  h(5i  ong  Living- 
ston so  928-3619. 


TIN  TY  NAN 


di  My  giim  sit  thuyfen  nhSn 
h&i  hifang 

Dip  lai  cic  d^  nghi  ciia  Trung  Tam 
Tic  Vu  D6ng  Di/ang  (Indochina  Re- 
spurce  Actipn  Center  -  IRAC)  Cao  Uy 
Ty  Nan  Lidn  Hi^p  QucSc  di  <Sk  nghi  mdi 
cic  l6  chiJc  Hoa  ky  khdng  lien  h$  v<5n 
chinh  phii  cif  dai  dien  di  Viet  Nam  d^ 
quan  sit  tinh  hinh  vi  hoin  cinh  nhCTng 
ngifdi  ty  nan  Wi  nguyen  h6i  hiicmg  tii 
cic  trai  tam  Ini  D6ng  Nam  A .  (202)  667- 
4690. 

Vi^t  COng  thSch  thijfc  l^nh  cSum 
v$n  aia  Hoa  ky 

DSu  x6  Viet  cOng  phu  trich  dSu  t\i 
vao  Vi^l  Nam  Idn  ti^ng  keu  gpi  My 
cham  duft  cic  phong  l<ia  kinh  te  ch6ng 
Ha  N0i  cho  do  li  mOt  vi^c  loi  Ihc^i  inh 
hi/cVng  kh6ng  l6t  cho  cic  thUcmg  vu  va 


kinh  dpanh  My  cung  nhii  cic  nhi  dau 
li/  Tay  phifong. 

Tai  dai  hOi  ding  ky  biy  vijfa  qua,  hOi 
tnf(^ng  Dip  Ngpc  Xuan  ciia  Oy  ban  nha 
w\i6c  v&  h<;p  tic  xa  va  dau  t\S  da  Idn 
tieng  tri/^c  bio  chi  nhi/  tren. 
Hang  AT  &T  v§n  dOng  dl  qua 
m$l  l^nh  cSfm  v$n 

Cong  ty  diOn  thoai  I6nn  nhat  ciia  Hoa 
ky ,  AT  &  T,  da  van  dpng  xin  Quoc  Hpi 
My  chuan  cho  hp  kh6i  luan  Iheo  I^nh 
c^m  vin  d6i  \(y\  Viet  cpng  da  tifng  di/(7C 
Hoa  thinh  don  ip  dung  phong  toa  tU 
1975.  Ong  D wight  Jasmin,  chii  tich  va 
giim  doc  di^u  hinh  ciia  AT  &  T  Com- 
munications Pacific  Inc  6  Hbng  K6ng 
di  Idn  ti^ng  di^u  Iran  trU6c  cic  Ti^u 
Ban  Ngoai  Vu  Ha  Vien  cho  ring  hang 
AT  &  T  kh6ng  th^  cung  Cfng  cic  dich  vu 
di^n  thoai  tn^c  ti^p  sang  ViOt  Nam  vi 
l^nh  c5m  v^ln  ciia  Hoa  thinh  d6n  c6n 
hi^u  lUc 


